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‘Can you 


count up [Oo 


2", million? 





That's an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 214 million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we're not stopping 


there. More and more are going in every day. 


And while we’ve been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 
quantity of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM oy 





This plate wrifes...adds...tabulates 


Statistical and accounting 
functions now added to 
Addressograph repetitive writing 


OLES can be punched into certain Addressograph plates 
to perform many accounting functions at high speeds 
and reduce paperwork costs. 


Accounting Addressograph machines are already deliver- 
ing phenomenal time and money savings on scores of differ- 
ent applications. But you don’t have 
to have an accounting problem to en- 
joy Addressograph benefits. Every 
business has repetitive writing to do 
in preparing the many records need- 
ed to guide its operations. 


Addressograph is the modern way 


to mechanize paperwork and save the costly time of clerical 
employees for more productive work. 

Perhaps you are unfamiliar with all the things modern 
Addressograph methods can do for you. A nearby repre- 
sentative will be glad to make a study of your savings 
opportunities and submit a report to you without cost or 
obligation. Write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17 Ohio—Production Machines for Business 


Records. © 1963 A-M Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 
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You keep girls happy on the job... 


You keep accounting work up-to-date... when 
you put the all-purpose low-cost Underwood Sund- 
strand Model E Accounting Machine to work! 


A mechanical brain does most of the work... 
directs all the automatic operations. Speeds output! 
Minimizes errors! Saves time, money, and effort. 


A cinch to operate...ask anyone who uses the 
Model E! For the famous touch-operated Sund 
strand 10-key keyboard gives that much-wanted 
relief from fatigue! 

Any size business organization can profitably 
use the Model E because it posts such a variety 


AB-9-53 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send literature, further describing your new Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E Machine. 


I would like to have a demonstration. 


Name illness 
Firm 

Street 

City State 





Hone, Wn Briggs, 


is the answer to your 
girl-power problem! 


The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E Accounting Machine 


COSTS SO LITTLE 


OFFERS SO MUCH / 





of records, does al] kinds of miscellaneous figure 
work. 


Whether your Company is large or small, Under- 
wood has just the right accounting machine for 
every purpose...for every purse. 


Before you buy any accounting machine, see the 
Model E in action on your own work...and keep 
girls happy on the job. Ask an Underwood Account- 
ing Machine representative to arrange for your 
demonstration...without obligation. 


Insist on Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machines...the simplest, fastest, most auto- 
matic, easiest to operate! 





UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
eee Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
. 4 One Park Avenue New York 16,N. Y. 
— Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


The Origine! 
Tewch Methed 


Moyboera Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Business on the March 
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Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations and Magazine Publishers Association 


Our cover shows farmer har- 
vesting part of America’s 
bumper wheat crop this year 


Wert Mouth 


Companies having trouble 
with their order handling sys- 
tems should find plenty of as- 
sistance in the October issue, 
for featured then will be a well- 
illustrated article on the system 
in use at Allied Radio Corp., 
Chicago. Allied handles more 
than 20,000 electronic items, but 
it has a new building planned 
to speed orders, both in the 
plant and in the office. 


* * 


Harry Wylie’s October con- 
tribution will explain how to 
save paper in an office. There 
are several other articles on 
“saving” vet to come 


* ¥ 


Having trouble with your 
memory lately? If you are, it 
is not something to become 
alarmed about, for many execu- 
tives apparently have the fail- 
ing. Next month, however, Dr. 
W. Schweisheimer will tell how 
you can improve your memory 
His ideas might come in handy 
the next time you start to in- 
troduce a friend whose name 
vou always forget at the most 
awkward moments 
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ADDRESS CARDS 
versus 


Card Index 
Metal Address Plates 















Stenciled and indexed by any 
Standard ‘Typewriter, they elimi- 
nate nine-tenths of the noise — one- 


half the bulk — four-fifths the weight 
and all the mess and jamming metal 
address plates. 

Faster to file and vastly faster to 
prepare for the files. 

Just compare these addressing 
speeds with your metal address plate 
addressing machine. The Elliott 
$250 Model 1250 Addressing Ma- 
chine prints 125 different addresses 
per minute and our $1,100 Model 
5500 prints 200 different addresses 
per minute. 

An investment in a change from 
metal address plates to Elliott Ad- 
dress Cards will result in savings 
that will amount to from 25° % to 
306% of the investment every year 
thereafter. 

Chere are 33 different Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machines priced from $50 
to $15,000. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. F, 153 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mas: 





Ford's new administration building will look like this when completed late in 







1955. The three-story unit will house employee services and other facilities 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Ford Motor Company executives 
recently saw a scale model of the 
ultramodern administration build- 
ing which is expected to be com- 
pleted late in 1955 at Dearborn, 
Mich. The 3-foot-high model was 
shown to Ford executives by two 
members of the architect's staff. It 
weighs 600 pounds. Ford will also 
build a 45,000-square-foot engineer- 
ing staff and industrial relations 
building at Dearborn, with con- 
struction to start this fall. This will 
be the fifth major unit of Ford's 
planned research and engineering 
center, which is supposed to be 
completed in 1958. A_ propulsion 
test unit for developing high speed 
and high temperature devices will 
be started soon. 


Bonner Packing Company expects 
to move into its new two-story office 
building at Fresno, Calif., soon 
after the first of the year. The 
glass-and-brick structure will rep- 
resent a $150,000 investment. Bon- 
ner plans to lease some of the space. 


A 20-Story Office building going 
up at Lubbock, Texas, will be the 
tallest building between Fort Worth 
and Denver or El Paso and Okla- 
homa City. Great Plains Life In- 
surance Company is building the 
structure, and total cost is expected 
to be about $2,300,000. Another 
modern office building now being 
‘ompleted in Texas is one in Dallas. 


Smaller than the Lubbock building, 
it, too, will be occupied by an insur- 
ance company. American Hospital 
and Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio will center its Dallas head- 
quarters there. 


New Du Pont Regional sales office 
building will go up in Lincolnwood, 
a Chicago suburb. Some 200 Chi- 
cago regional sales executives and 
employees will occupy the 45,000- 
square-foot, air-conditioned struc- 
ture. Cost of the building is esti- 
mated at $750,000. Another new 
building planned for the Chicago 
area is one to be built by Dutch 
Mill Candies. Dutch Mill recently 
announced plans to relocate its pro- 
duction facilities in Chicago, and it 
will build an office and factory 
building on a 2!4-acre site. 


American Photocopy Equipment 
Company is another Chicago com- 
pany with a new building program 
under way. The new APECO struc- 
ture will be operated in addition to 
the company’s present facilities, 
and the new building will house 
offices and laboratories as well as 
the engineering department. 


Aetna Insurance Company re- 
cently moved into its new Western 
headquarters at Park Ridge, IIl., a 
Chicago suburb. The $2 million 
structure, occupied by about 500 
employees, was designed so that 
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Now... you can make 3 copies of a letter in 1 minute 
on ordinary paper with the 


KODAK VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


ms . Oe 

Faster because ...in just one minute 
you can get 3 legible black-on-white 
copies of any letter, chart, report, file 
card, or other office-size paper. Even the 
pages of a magazine or book can be 
copied. Think how this will enable you 
to dispatch information immediately . . . 
the hours of costly retyping it will elim- 
inate. 


Verifax copying saves wherever there’s paperwork 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


Name 


OT ae 


Add ress 


Easier because . . . anyone can learn to 
make Verifax copies in less than 5 min- 
utes. All you need is a Verifax Printer. 
Simply expose letter with a sheet of 
Verifax Matrix Paper. Then insert matrix 
into activator and withdraw with a sheet 
of ordinary paper. There’s copy No. 1 

. ready to use. For additional copies, 
merely repeat last step. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax booklet and names 
of near-by Verifax dealers. 





Position 





._. state... 





City 


Here’s the sensational new develop- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company 
which enables you to reproduce your 
letters, charts, and other records on 
ordinary paper instead of on specially 
treated papers. And you can make 3 of 
these photo-exact copies — instead of 1— 
from each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 

The only equipment needed is the 
compact Verifax Printer shown here. 
It's designed for every office... and 
priced for every office—only $240. And 
it quickly pays for itself by copying 
your records faster, easier, more eco- 
nomically. 


you make your 
using only 


Costs less because... 
copies on ordinary paper... 
one sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. Thus, 
you'll get 3 copies of a letter for less than 
five cents apiece. And think of this fea- 
ture—you can place your Verifax Printer 
where the paper work is heaviest... 
make your copies under present room 
lighting immediately as needed 

Price quoted is 
subject to change 


without notice, 
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ALUMINUM SEATING 


a ‘s STANDARD, 
AMERIC soi SEATING 


OF BUSIN 





aluminum 
chairs 


Chairs and People 


The test of a really good of- 
fice chair is that it fits the 
physical characteristics of 


each individual user. 


FINE-REST Chairs are spe- 
cifically designed to accom- 
modate the tall and the 
short; the stout and the slim. 
A FINE-REST installation will 
provide functional comfort 
for all of your employees. 
This means increased effi- 
ciency, reduced absenteeism, 


and of course, reduced costs. 


Write for 
literature and the name of 
your nearest FINE-REST 
dealer. 


free descriptive 
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100 per cent expansion is possible. 
The three-story building is fireproof 
and air conditioned. 


Cardboard Payroll checks, in use 
at Ryan Aeronautical Company, 
San Diego, Calif., are making a sub- 
stantial saving possible. The checks, 
which are the same size as postal 
money orders, are sorted by ma- 
chine rather than by the usual slow 
manual method. Time is also saved 
in bank reconciliation, since the 
checks themselves can be used for 
reconciliation. Heretofore, the pa- 
per canceled checks had to be con- 
verted into tabulating cards, but 
that operation is now eliminated. 
Ryan also has an imprinter ma- 
chine, which IBM and Moore Busi- 
ness Forms collaborated on, that 
separates checks as it prints the 
date and signature of the president. 


General Electric plans to build 
new facilities at Bloomington, IIl., 
which will include a $5 million 
plant with an adjoining modern 
office building. The plant will manu- 
facture general purpose controls for 
industrial use. There will be a 
manufacturing area, warehouse, 
laboratory, cafeteria, and personnel 
facilities in the plant, and more 
than $2 million worth of equipment 
will be installed. About 1,000 em- 
ployees will be employed in the 
Bloomington plant. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
wholesale division will move into 
a new building now under construc- 
tion in North Little Rock, Ark. The 
$225,000 one-story building will 
feature a new monorail system for 
loading and unloading crates of 
glass. To be completely air condi- 
tioned, the new building will serve 
as wholesale outlet for 49 Arkansas 
counties. It will have a total of 
45,000 square feet of floor space. 


New Office Building being con- 
structed in Atlanta, Ga., will be 
occupied under a long-term lease by 
International Business Machines 
Corp. The interior arrangement of 
the structure going up on Atlanta’s 
well-known Peachtree Street was 
planned by IBM’s own engineering 
staff of specialists. 


Another Leasing arrangement has 
been made by Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., which will center 
its regional accounting offices in a 
$100,000 building at Palo Alto, 
Calif. Accounting services now 
rendered in offices at San Francisco, 





Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
Denver, and Albuquerque will be 
centralized in the Palo Alto office. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
is constructing a building at Teter- 
boro, N. J., which will house its 
general service operation and pro- 
vide warehouse facilities for the 
company’s New York branch and 
the Eastern Seaboard area. It will 
represent an investment of more 
than $1.5 million. The building will 
have a total area of 114,000 square 
feet and will be on a 71-acre tract 
adjacent to the Teterboro airport. 
Office areas will occupy 40 per cent 
of the building space. 


Brunswig Drug Company has a 
warehouse and office building going 
up at San Bernardino, Calif., which 
will be the western drug company’s 
eighth plant. The $350,000 building 
will be a one-story structure, oc- 
cupying some 50,000 square feet 
of space, and will be built of steel 
and cement. 


New Office and Utility building 
will be constructed at Anchorage, 
Alaska, by Chugach Electric Asso- 
ciation. Plans were recently ap- 
proved for the $300,000 one-story 
structure. 


General Acceptance Corp., will 
lease a modern two-story office 
building that will be constructed 
on a site close to the company’s 
present headquarters in Allentown, 
Pa. The new office facilities will 
have twice as much space as that 
currently available, and occupancy 
is scheduled for the late summer 
of 1954. 


New Office Building is planned 
at Columbus, Ga., to house all 
facilities of the health department 
there. The structure is expected to 
cost about $350,000, and it will be 
financed by Federal, state, and 
local funds. Besides the many of- 
fices, clinics, and various rooms, 
there will be a lecture hall seating 
100 people. It will be completely 
air conditioned, and there will be 
parking space for 60 cars. 


A. ©. Smith Corporation of Mil- 
waukee has announced plans to 
erect a $5 million plant in Granite 
City, Wis. The plant is expected to 
supply about 40 per cent of the 
annual passenger car frame re- 
quirements of Chevrolet, and will 
employ about 1,000 people. 
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Free your office 


from typing fatigue 


Typing fatigue is costly in any office... in 
needless errors, in lagging speed, in wasted 
supplies, in drooping spirits. But you can free 
your office from these expensive handicaps by 
installing IBM Electric Typewriters! 

IBM’s remove the cause of typing fatigue 

they have the lightest touch, the easiest 
keyboard slope even the carriage is re- 
turned and spaced electrically. 

More and more offices today are stand- 
ardizing on IBM’s because they find more 
work gets done faster, and looks better. Ofhce 
morale is higher, job turnover lower. Wouldn't 
IBM’s be a fine thing for your oflice, too? 
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IBM, Dept. AM-2 


Please send illustrated folders on IBM 
Electric Vy pewriters 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City went... 





590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


["] Wd like to see the IBM Electric Typewriter. 








... on the days 
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... by using our 
statistical department 


No more worry, overtime 
or working with old figures 
when your tabulating work is 
turned over to us. 


Your work will be done by 
experienced personnel on 
our modern punched card 
machines. It will be done to 
your specifications and on 
time. 


Why not telephone or write 
now for an estimate based 
on your requirements? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT- MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 





Executives’ Earnings 
To the Editor: 


In 1951 you published a reprint 
from AMERICAN BUSINESS entitled 
“Average Earnings of Key Execu- 
tives and Supplementary Data” as 
part of your subscribers’ service. 

Is this same data available, brought 
up to date as of today, and if so, 
would it be possible to obtain a copy 
of it?—-G. M. F. STIck, vice president, 
F. X. Hooper Company, Inc., Glen- 
arm, Md. 


Mr. Stick: This data has been 
brought up to date and greatly ex- 
panded. It was published in 10 re- 
leases and bound in a looseleaf binder 
under the heading “Compensation of 
Management Personnel,” which sells 
for $17.50. 


Seating Section 
To the Editor: 

Your August issue carried a 16- 
page Office Seating Section which 
has aroused the interest of manage- 
ment in some of our office furniture 
accounts in the Detroit market. It 
brought home points which are often 
overlooked by the management, 
methods, and purchasing sections of 
a corporation in the buying and use 
of adjustable chairs in which they 
have invested. 

This article will help management 
to see that they may not be purchas- 
ing the right type of chair for the 
job. More important, they may realize 
that they are not receiving the best 
return on their chair investment be- 
cause they fail to take advantage of 
the services provided by the manu- 
facturer through his sales represent- 





(Courtesy Bushman-Moore , Ine.) 


you want them 
Lettou. FROM READERS 


ative on the adjustment and use ol 
the chair. 

The story will help greatly to bring 
the desired understanding of the ad- 
vantages of proper seating.—J. S. 
ULMER, sales representative, The 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


10 Ways to Save Overtime 
To the Editor: 


In your July 1953 issue appeared 
an article titled “10 Ways to Save 
Overtime,” which my _ boss _ sent 
around to the auditors under his 
jurisdiction for their study. 

I thought the article of such in- 
terest and value at the time that I 
wanted to make a copy for further 
reference, but in the rush to pass on 
the news, I figured I could do it on 
return of the magazine. 

Evidently some chiseling super- 
visor, hungry for overtime, has sabo- 
taged the magazine because it can't 
be located. Can you help me out? 
May REVELS, secretary to general 
auditor, The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Miss REVELS: Perhaps tearsheets 
of the article will do the trick. 


Protests Correction 


To the Editor: 


I noticed in the “Letters from Read- 
ers” section in one of your recent 
issues (July 1953) that the public 
relations manager of the New York 
Central corrected your date of a 
change in position of one of their 
executives from “July 1952” to ‘“Au- 
gust 1, 1952.” 

Elimination of ‘“perfectionists” in 
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management positions has long been 
a pet project of mine. It would ap- 
pear there’s still work to be done.— 
FRANK W. MARLow, JR., senior statis- 
tical analyst, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Office Economy 


To the Editor: 


I have read, with a great deal of 
interest, the articles on office economy 
written by Harry Wylie appearing in 
your last two issues. 

I run a personnel agency and have 
a relatively small office. My big prob- 
lem is to personalize office expenses, 
to gain my employees’ cooperation in 
maintaining efficiency and economy. 
So far, I have found Mr. Wylie’s ar- 
ticles very helpful in this respect. By 
passing the articles among my em- 
ployees to read, I arouse their inter- 
est in ways and means of saving 
dollars. 

Others faced with this problem 
might find this practice a good one.— 
Guy FerGASON, Fergason Insurance 
Personnel, Chicago, Iil. 


Mr. FERGASON: Several other ar- 
ticles by Harry Wylie are scheduled 
to run in future issues, covering ways 
to save filing time, personnel, space, 
electricity, fatigue, and copying. These 
articles should give your employees 
some timesaving ideas. If you save 
back issues, you might want to review 
Bell & Howell’s work-simplification 
program in the November 1952 issue, 
and “Better Housekeeping for Your 
Business” in the August 1952 issue. 
Also, how one insurance company 
licked the bottleneck in handling cor- 
respondence with agents regarding 
special cases. This is related in Case 
No. 3 of “How Five Companies Take 
Kinks Out of Customer Service” in 
the September 1952 issue. 


Executive Shortage 


To the Editor: 


AMERICAN BUSINESS makes frequent 
reference to large executive turnover, 
search for new executive talent, 
shortage of new leaders in industry, 
and management consultants on 
guard for new executives. 

These references spell out an ap- 
parently pressing problem. If a short- 
age exists, it is not one of supply. If 
companies are searching for poten- 
tial executives, let them voice their 
need loudly and distinctly, so that 
young hopefuls may present their 
qualifications without the interfer- 
ence of money-making employment 
agencies, advisers, shotgun resumes, 
and the like. At best, these agencies 
and techniques bring but a small frac- 
tion of the opportunities to the fore- 
ground. 

Let’s find a better meeting ground 
—present methods are grossly un- 
satisfactory.—MARTIN A. PULLANO, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Here’s how a Thomas Collator 
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1. She quickly 2. As her foot 3. out come the 
loads the Thomas. releases pedal... collated pages... 





4, always under 5. She depresses 6. and releases 
her inspection! the pedal... it as she stacks* 


*Elapsed collating time . . . 5 seconds per set! 


FIGURE IT OUT! 


She does the work of five girls—faster, more accurately, and 
without confusion—as she gathers 2 to 16 sheets into sets in one 
quick operation. She saves you from the chore of chasing around 
from department to department, to scare up more help. And she 
beats those last-minute deadlines with time to spare! What's 
more, with the adjustable trays, she can handle almost any job 
from 3” x 8” to 19” x 24”—whether it be price list, sales bulletin, 
house organ, directive, or any one of 101 different jobs. 


If you’re interested in more info on how to save time, build up 
efficiency by as much as 500°, and get out rush jobs without 
rushing, write us for free fact-filled illustrated folder and 
collating analysis sheet. 





_ 
Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. J (P. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. | 
Please send me folder No. 110 and collating analysis 
er ® sheet. 


/ ( pases 
eo laters i 


Address cael 
135 Sales and Service Offices 
from Coast to Coast City Zone........ State _— 
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"No, let me have it... 
\ I'm on an expense account” 





Our Expense Account Headache 


By J. C. Aspley 


HAT a wonderful girl you 

are,” sighed the young man, 
“you are beautiful, you are intel- 
ligent—and you have an expense 
account!” 

When the widely read Reader’s 
Digest took the wraps off what 
its editors called our “Expense Ac- 
count Aristocrats,” it gave a 
second push to what has all the 
earmarks of becoming a national 
scandal. 

Perhaps a keel-hauling of ex- 
pense accounts is overdue. But cer- 
tainly the impression which 15 mil- 
lion readers of Life (in which 
publication the article originally 
appeared) and Reader’s Digest 
now have that all businessmen are 
conniving with their employees to 
evade taxes and that expense ac- 
count padding has become a na- 
tional pastime, like bullfighting in 
Spain, is as unfair as it is untrue. 

According to Reader’s Digest: 
“In New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and many smaller cities, well 
over half the customers in the 
best hotels, night clubs, and res- 
taurants are charging the bill as 
an expense item to their com- 
panies, which in turn are charging 
it to the Government in the form 
of tax deductions.” “These ex- 
pense account spenders,” accord- 
ing to the article, “are our new 
United States aristocracy—about 
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the only people left who can 
blithely throw around big tips, 
order the works at Chicago’s Pump 
Room or Washington’s Carlton, 
pay a scalper $50 for a ticket to a 
hit show or a World’s Series game, 
pre-empt the drawing rooms on 
trains and the suites in the big 
hotels, and in general inflate the 
whole cost of travel, food, and en- 
tertainment for the poor suckers 
who spend their own money.” 

No one will deny that the excess 
profits tax, accompanied as it was 
by a pay freeze when living costs 
were soaring, had a “liberalizing” 
effect on the expense account prac- 
tices of some companies. It is also 
true that many self-employed busi- 
nessmen found many strange 
things to charge as expenses. 
Stories were told around the lunch 
tables of employers giving their 
salesmen deluxe automobiles, 
overcoats, and month-long vaca- 
tions and charging them to sales 
expense. Others took out insurance 
policies to provide for the educa- 
tion of employees’ children, paid 
the rent on their apartments, and 
gave them a liberal entertainment 
allowance to spend as they pleased. 
And the stories grew with the re- 
telling. 

It was quite understandable to 
the boys in Rotary that a com- 
pany in an 80 to 90 per cent tax 


bracket would be freehanded about 
expenses, because expense money 
was tax free to the executive or 
the salesman. If the total enter- 
tainment expenses of the company 
added up to enough to put the 
company in a lower tax bracket, 
no tears were shed. What one 
heard very little about was the 
number of such “expenses” which 
did not make the grade when the 
Internal Revenue examiner 
checked up! 

Contrary to the attitude that 
some people have toward “swindle 
sheets,” especially those of salaried 
salesmen, very few salesmen ac- 
tually make money on their ex- 
penses. And the same is true of 
most executives. They have so 
many expenses which they would 
not have if they had a different 
job and were not meeting cus- 
tomers and potential customers all 
the time. They cannot ask the 
company to pay for their clothes, 
for example. So even if they do a 
little padding, they are still out of 
pocket. Moreover, the type of per- 
son who rises to a position of trust 
and importance in a business cor- 
poration is of necessity honest. He 
does not go about looking for ways 
to cheat either his employer or 
his Government. And, so far as 
salesmen are concerned, most of 
them spend company money as 
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carefully as they spend their own. 

At the same time, however, busi- 
ness faces what many believe will 
be a period of falling sales. Indeed, 
the tide in that direction is already 
running for some industries. A 
leader in the ethical drug industry, 
for instance, reports sales off 24 
per cent for the first half of 1953, 
with profits off 56 per cent! And 
costs are still rising. 

This might be an isolated case. 
But it could be the handwriting 
on the wall for a long list of in- 
dustries now operating with break- 
even points too tight for comfort. 
Either they must find a way to 
step up sales, or they must cut 
down expenses—not after the red 
ink begins to show, but now while 
the cutting may be done with rela- 
tive painlessness. And one expense 
item which is going to get the full 
treatment is expense accounts. If 
we have “expense account aristo- 
crats” in our organization, we have 
no one but ourselves to blame 
when the finger of aroused public 
opinion is pointed our way. 

So we come to the $64 question: 
What can be done to bring inci- 
dental expenses under close con- 
trol? The Dartnell editorial staff 
checked a number of leading busi- 
ness organizations to find out what 
they are doing about our expense 
account headache. Some report 
they are not doing anything about 
it. But all recognize they may soon 
have to do something and they are 
interested in knowing what they 
might do. Here then are a few sug- 
gestions from the forthcoming 
Dartnell report which may be 
helpful: 

One large flooring manufacturer 
put the problem into the lap of 
each district manager by ordering 
him to reduce the travel and in- 
cidental expenses in his district 
10 per cent. Coming at a time when 
nearly all expenses are rising, the 
order brought cries of anguish 
from the managers. But the com- 
pany figured there was enough 
“water” in the way salesmen were 
operating so that 10 per cent could 
be squeezed out without undue 
hardship. It is working out just 
that way. 

Expense budgets have been es- 
tablished by another company for 
every salesman with ceilings on 
“incidentals,” hotel rooms, meals, 
and Pullman accommodations. The 
flat allowance for _ incidentals, 
which includes tips as well as 
entertainment, is $2 a day. To help 
salesmen operate within the 
budget, this company is writing 
hotels in all cities where their 
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salesmen stop and making an ar- 
rangement with the hotel to bill 
the company direct for room 
charges incurred by its salesmen 
but at the lowest commercial rate. 
With motels taking more and more 
business from hotels, the com- 
pany reports most hotels are sur- 
prisingly cooperative about grant- 
ing ‘“‘ccommercial”’ rates. 

Several companies are gearing 
a salesman’s expenses to his sales 
by establishing both a “sales par” 
and an “expense par.” If the sales- 
man keeps his expenses under par 
and maintains a sales par, one- 
third of the savings is paid to him 
at the end of the year as a bonus. 
To stimulate interest in the plan, 
expense accounts of all men are 
broken down and recapped quar- 
terly, and comparative standings 
are posted. This has proved quite 
effective. 

Perhaps one of the most fertile 


areas for reducing expenses is in 
the use of personally owned auto- 
mobiles, where the prevailing prac- 
tice is to pay a flat rate of 6 to 
8 cents a mile when the car is used 
on company business. 

The manager of one of the 
Chicago stores in a big chain told 
of a salesman who had been work- 
ing outside on big-ticket merchan- 
dise and was allowed 8 cents a 
mile on the use of his personal car. 
Previously the company had al- 
lowed 7 cents, but the salesman in- 
sisted so strenuously that he was 
losing his shirt on the 7-cent deal, 
that the manager upped it to 8 
cents. A few months ago, this same 
salesman was given a selling job 
inside the store. He promptly de- 
manded a $5 a week increase on 
the grounds that he used to make 
$5 a week on his car allowance 
when he was working outside! 

(Continued on page 39) 





Businessmen cheered the drastic order by the Eisenhower 
administration to cut expenses to the bone in all new ap- 


propriations. We are all strong for economy in Government. 
But what about the same brand of economy in our business? 


During the period of lush profits and high taxes we may 
be leaving behind, some companies fell into the congenial 


habit of picking up the tab for all sorts of expenses which 


normally would not be allowed. Perhaps the time is at hand 


for us to revise our attitude toward expense accounts 
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Good Are 


oyment 
s? 


Pre-employment tests by questionnaires have their disadvantages, including the 
leeway given personnel staffs to eliminate whichever applicants they wish 


IT or miss ways of picking em- 

ployees are “old hat.’’ Business 
has been trying a variety of tests 
to reduce the waste of time and 
money caused by hiring and firing 
incompetent people. But assaying 
abilities in 30 minutes is no task 
for amateurs. 

That men and material are 
vastly different subjects for analy- 
sis must be evident at first 
thought; yet there are many at- 
tempts to apply similar methods 
of appraisal. 

Tensile strength, elasticity, Brin- 
nell hardness, and other physical 
or chemical properties of materials 
can be determined for precise com- 
parisons. Colors can be matched, 
threads counted, and formulas 
standardized; but in the realm of 
humanity no _ such relating of 
component values is possible. 

One school of thought contends 
that a mature man or woman who 
has had adequate experience in ap- 
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praising human ttraits and _ atti- 
tudes can judge people with a high 
degree of accuracy by talking with 
them, observing them, and learning 
their experiences and ambitions. 

But another school believes this 
method is not scientific enough 
and that mental tests are required. 
Psychology is an interesting col- 
lege study; however, someone got 
the idea of selling it to business 
to test applicants for employment. 
Perhaps it has been of benefit in 
some cases. There are many situa- 
tions in business in which it might 
prove successful, even with its ap- 
parent shortcomings. 

Before forming an opinion on 
the merits of measuring work 
capacity and eligibility by mental 
tests, it is well for a person to face 
certain realities or the opinion 
may be warped by wishful think- 
ing about human nature. 

First among these realities is the 
lack of knowledge about the work- 


ings of the brain. All the scientific 
research since the Garden of Eden, 
including the discoveries of miss- 
ing links, has failed to dent man’s 
ignorance about his brain. Of all 
the marvels of man or nature, 
nothing in the slightest degree ap- 
proaches the fantastic awesome- 
ness of the human mind. 

Yet nonscientists and nonpath- 
ologists blithely grasp this mysteri- 
ous change of the eons and deftly 
locate its tick. They need only 
questions to enable them to label 
men “super duper” or “hog dumb.” 
These are not ordinary questions 
of general interest such as, ‘“‘What 
do you know about tool steel?” or 
“What office equipment have you 
used?”; but smartly original 
queries conceived in deep medita- 
tion to break down mental proc- 
esses into their elements and allow 
a mind’s mesh and denier to be 
measured. 

Are they questions about the 
verities of life—ethics, sobriety, or 
chastity? Reader’s Digest cites an 
example of an employment quiz 
which is supposed to be answered 
in 114 minutes. 

“Tf a man and a half can eat 

a pie and a half in a minute 

and a half, how many men 

would it take to eat 60 pies 
in 30 minutes?” 
And the answer is, 3 men would be 
required to eat 60 pies in 30 
minutes. 

If any reader knows someone 
who could eat his one-third quota 
of 20 pies in 30 minutes, there 
would be one less customer for the 
pie companies during the next 
several years. 

The many other examples which 
could be gathered might be tiring 
even though amusing. They are 
bred from a superiority complex, 
sired by synthetic logic. There are 
several reasons why this concep- 
tion may be completely erroneous. 

The questioned person may not 
be glib in responses. His or her 
mental type may need lack of ten- 
sion and a time factor to process 
the information demanded. 

The questions may not be con- 
cerned with familiar subjects, but 
be within the boundless area of 
knowledge of which the average 
person gets and retains only 
limited amounts. This could be 
demonstrated by trying one tester’s 
questions on another tester. 

Responding to questions may be 
a facility remote from the appli- 
cant’s main aptitude—an aptitude 
which might be of substantial 
value to the employer. 

Also, questions which may pro- 
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duce correct answers from one 
type of applicant may not be so 
framed as to achieve the same re- 
sults—even though both types may 
have similar commercial or indus- 
trial skills. 

These reasons may appear to 
impinge on psychology’s role as 
a personnel selector; they are, 
nevertheless, merely the experi- 
enced observations of an average 
observer from the vantage points 
of shop, office, and administrative 
toil. 

The next reality to face is the 
bewildering puzzle of how to 
measure human ingredients. There 
are standards for measures, 
weights, quantities, and qualities; 
but who can measure integrity, 
intent, or inspiration? What stand- 
ards have ever been or ever could 
be set for gauging them, and who 
could set them? 

If these basic qualities cannot be 
plumbed by questions, how can the 
superstructure of man’s aptitudes 
be graded? That is, would a man’s 
skill in fabricating precious metals 
have employment value if he were 
dishonest? Or if he were, say 91.4 
per cent honest? 

Then there is the reality of the 
effect of time—when a test is 
made. Can a man or woman an- 
swer with the same alertness in 
the morning, at noon, and at 
night? Whether fatigued or re- 
freshed, exhilarated or depressed, 
hungry or well fed? Does the 
questioner recognize that all of 
man, including his brain, is a 
chemical factory and not a syn- 
chronized motor, always running 
at central-power-station speed? 
Also, that when his chemical 
makeup is not reacting properly, 
his answers, too, may well go off 
the beam? 

Considering the limited knowl- 
edge which mankind has been able 
to acquire, it is presumptuous to 
attempt to measure the brain’s 
capacity or to find the pitch of a 
mental thread. 

Why should it be attempted? An 
employer wants to know the skills 
and experience of job applicants. 
These can only be shown by 
demonstration. No shop or office 
aptitude can be revealed on ques- 
tionnaires other than penmanship, 
which is rarely a determining fac- 
tor in this era. 

Any test which involves skill in 
its normal surroundings has a 
chance of displaying it fairly. But 
cross-examination by people not 
proficient in that skill is mere 
shadowboxing. How can a clerk, 
a stenographer, a draftsman, a ma- 
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The ever-growing passion for pre-employment question- 


naires apparently is getting out of hand, since applicants 


are asked all sorts of questions that have no bearing on the 


job. Here are some suggestions for improving interviews 





By W. H. Conant 


chinist, or a truck driver reveal 
through words the physical ca- 
pacity which every job of any kind 
requires in some form? 

But it is possible for someone 
already engaged in a specific oc- 
cupation to ask significant ques- 
tions about that kind of work, in 
order to determine what the ap- 
plicant knows about the job. How 
can a personnel staff member ask 
these questions intelligently, how- 
ever, about a variety of jobs? 

This should not be taken as 
disparagement of the importance 
of employment or personnel de- 
partments. They are immensely 
valuable in concerns large enough 
to justify their salary cost. Even 
smaller concerns must maintain 
records of current employee data 
and so must employ one or more 
people for this purpose. The prob- 
lem is to what extent such people 
should pass on qualifications of 
job applicants. 

Employment managers and de- 
partments came into being because 
the boss could not always spare 
the time to interview job seekers 
and because department managers 
were not always available when 
the applicants appeared.  UIti- 


W. H. Conant, 
New York man- 
agement consult- 
ant, rips into an- 
other accepted 
business practice 
in this article on 
employment tests. 
He has already 
attacked a num- 
ber of other practices in articles 
printed in AMERICAN BUSINESS, and 
several more articles will follow. 
Mr. Conant is well known as an 
author and consultant, his most recent 


book being Outworn Business Idols. 


mately, the enormous amount of 
Government-required paperwork 
helped to build this function into 
one of considerable importance. 

The use of questionnaires in- 
stead of interviews has mush- 
roomed into a fad. It is less work 
to hand out four, six, or eight 
pages of questions to be answered 
in precise detail than to say pleas- 
antly, “Sit down and tell me about 
yourself: What have you done and 
what do you think you can do for 
us?” and to make the necessary 
notes of the conversation. This 
would take time, patience, in- 
terest, a liking for people, and an 
ambition to discover a_ genius 
some day. 

But if personnel staffs are 
watching with eager interest for 
geniuses, they succeed completely 
in concealing the passion. Indeed, 
even a three-star expert would 
need to take a press agent with 
him to get a truly cordial recep- 
tion. Otherwise, his questionnaire 
will be processed with checks on 
right answers, crosses on wrong, 
and the score entered as imper- 
sonally as if they were processing 
his “‘adjusted net income.” 

One objection to pre-employment 
tests by questionnaires is the lee- 
way they give personnel staffs to 
eliminate applicants. These staffs 
are rarely, if ever, composed of ex- 
foremen, ex-engineers, or ex-office 
managers who could explore in 
practical fashion the possible 
talents of men and girls who seek 
positions. 

Many such staffs are filled with 
admirable, agreeable men and 
women who handle their tasks 
with an earnest desire to render 
service of value. In most cases, 
however, they have had no ex- 
perience in the productive work of 
either plants or offices, and rely 
on training in personnel or psy- 
chology courses as preparation for 
their jobs. Yet no study of mental 

(Continued on page 40) 














Background 


W. Paul Jones became Servel’s 
president in 1949, succeeding 
Louis Ruthenburg, who retained 
his board chairmanship. Mr. 
Jones left Philco Corp., where 
he headed the refrigerator divi- 
sion, to return to the company 
he worked for in the early 
1930’s. He left Servel in 1934 to 
become executive vice president 
of Fairbanks-Morse home ap- 
pliance division in Indianapolis. 

He guides the largest industry 
in Evansville, Ind., and it is here 
that Servel has its only plant. 
More than 8,000 people are em- 
ployed at this 70-acre plant. 

Last year, Mr. Jones an- 
nounced that Servel would 
“stick to its knitting’ and con- 
centrate on refrigeration and 
air conditioning, the two fields 
it knows best. The company is 
one of the original pioneers in 
the field of automatic refrigera- 
tion, having started building 
electric refrigeration units for 
household use in the early 
1920’s. These first units were 
built for a sales agency which 
connected the units to iceboxes 
and sold them under the sales 
slogan “Serve Electrically.” 
This sales slogan was later 
telescoped into “Servel,’’ which 
then became the name of the 
product and, eventually, the 
name of the company. 

In 1926, Servel introduced the 
first gas-operated absorption 
refrigerator, which had no mov- 
ing parts. Late last year Servel 
became the first manufacturer 
to offer three different types of 
freezing systems in household 
refrigerators—gas absorption, 
electric absorption, and electric 
compression. This year the com- 
pany brought out its new ‘‘Auto- 
matic Ice-Maker” refrigerator 
which freezes ice cubes without 
trays. 

The company’s products in- 
clude household refrigerators 
(operating on gas, electricity, or 
kerosene), electric home 
freezers, electric room air con- 
ditioners, portable electric re- 
frigerettes, electric refrigeration 
condensing units (for commer- 
cial use), gas and electric water 
heaters, and_ air-conditioning 
equipment. 

In 1951, Servel celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
introduction of the gas refrig- 
erator, and the town of Evans- 
ville joined in the celebration. 
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Mr. Jones (seated) chats with Servel vice presidents, Rudolph Schnakenburg 
(left), in charge of finance, and James F. Donnelly, in charge of sales 


ou Oue President 
Kelares 


Fifty-one-year-old W. Paul Jones has plenty of re- 
sponsibility as president of Servel, Inc., but he knows 
how to relax and ease the tensions of business life 


By Wells Norris 
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HE president of Servel, Inc., 

W. Paul Jones, is one of many 
top executives in the country 
whose business day is crowded 
with appointments, conferences, 
luncheons, talks before various 
groups, and long-distance calls. His 
working day is a long one, and his 
working week is_ considerably 
longer. 

For the little relaxation avail- 
able to him, golf is his favorite. In 
recent years, however, he has been 
able to play very seldom and states 
his golf is ‘getting rusty.” 

Reading is another form of re- 
laxation, and he finds time to read 
business and news magazines while 
traveling (using commercial air- 
lines primarily). He also reads 
about an hour at night before go- 
ing to sleep. 

Mr. Jones finds poker an en- 
grossing game and plays whenever 
he has a chance. He enjoys the 
game so much that business prob- 
lems are completely forgotten, and 
it is an excellent means of relaxa- 
tion for him. 

Vacation is the one time during 
the year that he is able to divorce 
himself entirely from his business. 
Once a year, Mr. Jones leaves the 
office for a couple of weeks to 
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travel in foreign countries. He has 
found that unless he gets com- 
pletely out of the country, he 
spends much of his vacation on the 
telephone talking with assistants 
at the plant. There is one catch 
even to traveling in a foreign 
country, for Mr. Jones constantly 
keeps his eyes open for pointers 
to pass on to Servel’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of the International 
Division. Of course, no opportunity 
is missed to promote Servel’s in- 
terests at home or abroad, but 
foreign travel has proved to be a 
welcome respite from daily de- 
mands at the office. 

During the last two vacation 
trips, Mr. Jones and his wife 
toured Europe, but this year they 
are planning a trip to Hawaii. 

In addition to these various 
methods of relaxing from _ the 
rigors of an executive’s busy life, 
Mr. Jones has the advantage of 
spending his nonworking hours on 
a peaceful farm. He and his wife 
live on a 50-acre farm at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and the only animals 
are 3 dogs, 2 horses, and a flock 
of sheep, and the only crops are 
hay (raised to feed some of the 
animals), and various vegetables 
in a good-sized vegetable garden. 


Mr. Jones grew up on a farm 
and picked up a philosophy from 
his grandfather which, he said, has 
done much to relieve the pressure 
of business responsibilities. This 
philosophy was that a person must 
get fun and happiness from his 
work or he does not know the 
meaning of the words. 

His grandfather also once taught 
him that he should never be over- 
whelmed by a big task, but should 
chop it down little by little. Young 
Jones was hoeing corn on the farm 
one day and was disheartened by 
the rows that lay ahead of him. 
His grandfather told him to forget 
about the whole field and concen- 
trate on each stalk and each row, 
at the same time remembering the 
work that was already behind. 

Even with as restful a place as 
a farm to spend his free time, Mr. 
Jones is not there as much as he 
would like to be. He drives away 
each working day in his 1949 
Cadillac at 8:30 in the morning 
and generally does not get back 
until around 7:00 in the evening 
when he is in town. About 1 week 
of each month is spent in travel- 
ing, usually a day or two at a time. 

Servel’s only plant is at Evans- 
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Relaxation would seem easy in these surroundings! Servel's president, who grew up on an Indiana farm, now lives on 
a 50-acre farm at Evansville, Ind., and he finds the country life a restful contrast to his crowded days as top executive 
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OES the high pressure of their 

jobs cause top corporation ex- 
ecutives to burn out faster and die 
earlier than other men? 

This question has been worrying 
industry recently to an _ excep- 
tionally high degree. As Harry J. 
Johnson, M. D., director of the Life 
Extension Examiners, put it, ex- 
ecutive health programs are “the 
hottest thing in medicine today.” 
Since 189 of General Motors’ top- 
management group died in 5 years, 
many other corporations have 
emphasized the importance of good 
health to their leaders. 

This is not only the company’s 
benevolence. Some experts have es- 
timated that a $20,000-a-year ex- 
ecutive represents a $250,000 in- 
vestment by his company. The 
American Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
reports that, according to recent 
statistics, the average businessman 
dies 6 years before his time, which 
represents a sizable loss to his 
company. 

People today have little time. 
Businessmen are busy, so _ ex- 
tremely busy. It is rather surpris- 
ing that they manage to achieve 
positive results. They jump out of 
bed, eat a quick breakfast, rush to 
the office or store, shove through 
the streets, just making the bus. 
Then they lunch in a crowd, hurry 
back to the office, leave for supper 
or a show, go home in overcrowded 
transportation or ride on traffic- 
jammed highways, get a few 
hours’ sleep—and the whole rou- 
tine starts again. 

This results in nervous exhaus- 
tion to the limit—no time for 
sports, relaxing thoughts, play, or 
peace of mind. Even Sunday is in- 
cluded in the dizzy ecstasy of 
speed with which life rushes on. 

There are always some people- 
tough supermen—who can stand 
this kind of hurried living without 
punishment. To the majority, it 
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The Pace That Kills 


According to insurance statistics, the average busi- 


nessman dies 6 years before his time. He works too 


hard, is under too much pressure, and cannot relax 


By W. Schweisheimer, M.D. 


means physical harm and nervous 
trouble. This is one of the reasons 
for the excessive toll of death and 
disability in the top-management 
group. 

From the whole situation comes 
a sort of undercurrent of irritation 
which becomes obvious in un- 
expected, unprepared contacts with 
other people. It means quibbling 
and quarreling over  trifles—it 
means stubborn decisions on un- 
important tiny differences. There 
may be no real differences of 
opinion. The decision is due to a 
temporary irritable state of mind. 

Eating under conditions of 
strain and hurry will not help any 
part of your body. You rush into 
a coffeeshop or a restaurant be- 
tween two buses and gulp down 
whatever is being served to you, 
cold or hot. Long distances from 
work limit your home meals to a 
few minutes. There is no doubt 
that chewing, digesting, and as- 
similating the food is done to an 
insufficient extent in such cases. 

Hurried eating does not allow 
time for considering whether or 
not food and drink are the right 
temperatures, and this negligence 
produces trouble in the stomach 
and intestines. Businessmen are 
supposed to have more peptic 
ulcers than any other group of the 
population. We do not know exact- 
ly how far worrying and hurried 
living are responsible for the for- 
mation of ulcers. But the wrong 
method of eating surely will pro- 
duce stomach ailments. 

Such hurrying leads to loss of 
weight, with subsequent harmful 
effects on the nervous system. 
Preparing well-balanced meals is 
useless if lack of time compels you 
to swallow them hurriedly. 

Heart diseases today constitute 
the leading causes of death in 
most countries. Some of these are 
produced by undue strain and nerv- 


ous hurrying. Often, in such cases, 
the coronary arteries of the heart 
are impaired, those vital blood 
vessels which feed the heart itself. 

A warning that coronary 
trouble, the “disease of the intel- 
ligentsia,” was a product of nerv- 
ous strain, worry, and rushing as 
much as of physical condition, was 
given to the United States Con- 
gress by a Capitol physician. Four 
members of Congress had died of 
this ailment in one session. The 
doctor explained: Life in Washing- 
ton is exceedingly exacting and 
exasperating for Congressmen. 

The disease can be limited in its 
effect by observance of a proper 
routine of living, eating, and ex- 
ercising, with a bit of relaxation to 
break the tension of the day. It is 
of no use to burn both ends of the 
candle at the same time, but the 
pressure and speed of current 
times force a man to do things 
he knows are harmful to himself. 

Among doctors, there is rather 
general acceptance of the thesis 
that the stress and strain and 
hurry of business account for the 
current high incidence of coronary 
disease in executives. Dr. H. L. 
Smith, of the Mayo Clinic, found 
this disease highest among execu- 
tives, bankers, physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen—lowest among laborers 
and farmers. 

Unhappily, as an expert of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association points out, not all of 
the stress and strain of business is 
caused by competition from out- 
side business relations. The pyra- 
midal system of authority, with 
constant and unwise pressure for 
“results,” causes American busi- 
nessmen to work long hours, under 
unnecessary tension. 

Instead of a mandatory health 
checkup for executives, most cor- 
porations have changed to volun- 
tary ones, with the results being 
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confidential between doctor and 
patient—decisive progress in mak- 
ing such health examinations ef- 
fectual. We can well understand 
that executives do not want their 
bosses to know about minor ail- 
ments which might be discovered 
by such periodical examinations. 
Executives will recognize, when 
they can be sure of absolute dis- 
cretion, that it is a good idea to 
have their health checked, and 
they will follow the doctor’s ad- 
vice. As Dr. John Laurer, the 
medical director of Jones & 
Laughlin, puts it: ‘“‘When an ex- 
ecutive doesn’t have to worry 
about his health, he feels and 
works better.” 

The daily routine, in many cases, 
needs some decisive changes. But 
surprising as it may seem, only 
slight changes are needed in most 
cases. You will be advised to avoid 
certain exaggerations and exer- 
tions. A short period of mental 
rest and quiet thinking even on 
days of hurry and tension will do 
you good. The pious habit some 
people have of entering a church 
and staying for a short prayer in 
those quiet surroundings thus be- 
comes an important psychological 
and physical help. 

If you can manage to leave your 
home in the morning some 5 or 10 
minutes earlier than you used to 
do, you may be spared the nervous 
strain of catching bus or train by 
running and leaping to your last 
breath. Nothing is impossible in 
this curious world of ours, and 
thus you may even find enough 
time during that critical morning 
rush hour to have a look at a 
nicely arranged flowerbed on the 
square, or at a nice picture or 
painting in a shop window, all of 
which are simple measures to quiet 
the nerves and relax mental strain. 
They are too simple, indeed, to be 
mentioned in a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, still they are more important 
in the long run than the continuous 
use of sedatives. 

Short periods of mental and in- 
tellectual rest create new energy. 
Not everybody needs a nap after 
lunch, but everybody enjoys a 
quiet after-lunch period of 15 
minutes or so. Tension and strain 
may start again after this short 
period of breathtaking. Short 
periods of rest are nearly as im- 
portant as sufficient sleep, and yet 
for some businessmen and execu- 
tives this is apparently as difficult 
to achieve as the release from 
prison for some unhappy soul who 
has been sentenced to jail for a 
life term. 
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tives’ medical examinations. 


at an after-tax cost of $180. 





Free Medical Checkups 


Latest figures show that 400 companies now pay for 30,000 execu- 


Companies benefit by keeping executives in trim and on the job at a 
relatively low after-tax cost. For example, a firm in the maximum 82 per 
cent bracket can give an executive a combined checkup worth $1,000 


Goodyear, General Motors, and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway are 
among companies which offer free checkups. Goodyear's plan covers 
ebout 700 executives, with about 40 on a compulsory list. At GM, 4,000 
executives and keymen are eligible for free checkups at any one of 63 
approved clinics. The C & O provides checkups for 155 eligibles during 
a 3-day vacation at Greenbrier Clinic, which is associated with The 
Greenbrier, a resort hotel, also owned by the railroad. 


—Quoted from Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, N. Y. 








Sleep by night will be deeper and 
more relaxing if hurried activity 
or intense intellectual strain im- 
mediately preceding sleep is 
avoided. The right preparation 
for sleep is relaxation through 
some thought-diverting activity: 
Music, radio, or television; a game 
or ae relaxing book. Richard 
Strauss, the composer, relaxed by 
playing bridge, but for some 
people this is too exciting. People 
differ. 

Thorough relaxation on week- 
ends is an important counter- 
measure against the nervous strain 
and grind of the week. You are 
well off when you are able to 
include Saturday, or part of it, in 
your relaxing weekend schedule. 
One or two longer vacations—in- 
termissions in the everyday ten- 
sion of the year—are well suited 
to restore overstrained nerves and 
overtaxed blood vessels. 

A particular strain for many ex- 
ecutives is what Dr. Hofmeyr, a 
South African physician, calls 
pointedly ‘“‘indiscreet social 
events.”” Many an executive, he 
says, is slowly extinguished as an 
active and valued member of the 
community by indiscreet social 
events. These may be a succession 
of cocktail parties or long hours at 
night clubs on successive evenings, 
or official luncheons with heavy 
menus, or crowded functions in ill- 
ventilated rooms. 

The executive who is constantly 
expected to take part on these oc- 
casions because of his station in 
life should do so with more self- 


economy and thus keep himself fit 
for important duties and reason- 
able recreation. 

In this group belong poorly 
planned vacations. Vacation time 
should be devoted to relaxation 
according to personal desires, com- 
bined with simple diet and mod- 
erate physical exercise. 

Some doctors advise people who 
take sick because of their hurried 
way of living to look for new 
health in a thorough cure in a spa 
or resort place. Those cures no 
doubt are helpful for the victims of 
continuous exaggerated nervous 
strain. 

However, the advantageous ef- 
fect of spa cures may depend less 
on the direct effects of the miracu- 
lous springs and waters and more 
on the changed mode of living. 

The same results often can be 
achieved at home, in everyday life, 
if an intelligent and quiet kind of 
living is possible. 

Some _ physicians recommend, 
apart from the annual vacation, at 
least 4 long weekends a year for 
the executive, equally spaced. One 
of these weekends should be spent 
in bed. Such details may or may 
not be welcome to the individual 
executive. 

Choose for relaxation what you 
like most. Of all rest periods, how- 
ever, most important is a relaxed 
weekend, with no fuss or bother. 
You should become conscious of 
this personal need. Nothing will 
take better care of your efficiency 
and working ability during the 
working week. 
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Many executives would be amazed if they knew the number 
of steps made unnecessarily in their offices every day. This 
article, another in a series by Mr. Wylie, tells how these 


steps can be reduced to produce savings in time and money. 
Next month he will outline a number of ways to save paper 





By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


IME is of the essence in an office. We are paying 
for production in terms of time. All control plans 
are based on the element of time. Basically, there are 
three kinds of time—idle time; productive time; and 
traveling or movement time. The following suggestions 
concern the latter—ten ways to save steps in the office. 


| BETTER SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION. In process- 
e ing office work, employees must often contact 
others. Personal contact may be necessary in the ab- 
sence of an adequate interoffice communicating sys- 
tem. There is no such thing as the shortest distance 
between two points in an office. Leaving one’s desk 
or work area invites personal visits. The path to the 
point of contact is a devious and meandering one 
which, in a day's time, may account for as much as 
25 per cent of the time spent on the employer's 
premises. Provide a convenient and adequate inter- 
communicating system and the cause of much time 
lost in movement will be eliminated. 


GREATER USE OF THE OFFICE MEMORANDUM. Inter- 


e office communication can be achieved by written 
means through the use of the office memorandum. An 
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office memorandum designed to anticipate several pos- 
sible courses of action need only be checked to indi- 
cate the items applicable to the situation. A minimum 
of writing would be required. Anything that elimi- 
nates or reduces the controllable movement of per- 
sonnel also increases the time available for produc- 
tive effort. There was a time when traffic in the office 
was reduced by providing office messenger service. 
Now, high salaries make the use of office messengers 
prohibitive, so that traffic must be reduced by other 
means. 


STUDY THE FLOW OF WorK. A very interesting 

@ and dramatic demonstration of office arrange- 
ment based on flow of work was made by the methods 
study department of a large Chicago mail-order firm. 
They made a scale model of an order department 
showing desks and office equipment also made to scale. 
The equipment was arranged according to the present 
allocation of space, and a string was used to show 
the regular path followed by a customer’s order as it 
went from desk to desk within this department. The 
string was placed on a little hook at each desk and 
file in the layout. Then the string was taken off, 
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measured, and the distance calculated according to 
scale. It was 143 feet. Next, the layout was changed 
and the desks were placed according to the flow of 
work. The string was again used to measure the move- 
ment. This time the distance measured 85 feet-——a re- 
duction of 58 feet, or 41 per cent. To save steps, im- 
prove the arrangement. 


MAKE A TRAFFIC STUDY OF MOVEMENT. Almost 

@ everyone knows what a street traffic study is. It 
is a study of vehicular movement, showing volume 
and direction of movement, bottlenecks arising from 
inadequate thoroughfares or improper scheduling of 
movement (timing), and number of persons moving 
by various means. Traffic studies can and should be 
applied to office operations. The traffic study goes 
beyond the analysis of the normal flow of work—it 
recognizes the functional contact existing in certain 
jobs and attempts to develop an office arrangement 
that will reduce movement. 

After making a traffic study, an insurance company 
discovered that its heaviest traffic movement was 
vertical: Between floors. The best means of reducing 
this movement was to put in hand-operated con- 
veyors or dumbwaiters between floors. The work was 
passed up and down and movement was reduced to 
a minimum. 


PLACE FILE CABINETS CLOSE TO POINT OF USE. The 

@ average office looks as though centrifugal force 
was used to place the filing cabinets. They are usually 
lined up against the wall in whatever available space 
there may be. Modern work-simplification procedures 
call for the relocation of filing cabinets so that they 
are close to the persons using them. This saves time 
in moving to and from the file cabinets. It also elimi- 
nates the necessity for having file clerks and mes- 
sengers bring correspondence to the persons needing 
it. This suggestion applies to decentralized filing sys- 
tems which are used by most firms in handling their 
current filing problems. 

Movement in the office has not captured the imagi- 
nation or attention of management because it is taken 
for granted. It is looked upon as being an inseparable 
part of office operations. Methods study engineers are 
now proving beyond a question of doubt that move- 
ment is costly and that it can be reduced. 


BETTER PLANNING OF THE WoRK. Planning is 

@ advanced thinking applied to a project to an- 

ticipate and insure against possible problems. Plan- 

ning applied to office work traces the paperwork 

through its various steps and determines if there are 

points of friction, delay, duplication, or personal de- 
cision as to procedures. 
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A Chicago company decided that its payroll records 
needed better protection. 1hey were moved to a fire- 
proof vault at the farther end of the office, at least 
150 feet trom the clerk who processed the records. 
Having to refer to these records several times a day, 
the clerk had to make many trips back and forth to 
the vault. In order to reduce movement, fatigue, and 
inconvenience, the payroll clerk was forced to keep 
two sets of records—one in her desk and one in the 
vault. Movement decreased, but clerical manhours in- 
creased. Planning would have anticipated and pre- 
vented this situation. 


7 CENTRAL LOCATION OF SERVICE DEPARTMENTS. 
e One of the trends in modern office management 
has been the centralization of office services (typing, 
filing, transcribing, duplicating, and calculating). 
When messenger service was plentiful and compara- 
tively inexpensive, the work was taken to and from 
these work centers by regular messengers. The in- 
creased demand for office services and the lack of 
messengers have increased office traffic. To counteract 
this, service departments are being broken up into 
several smaller units placed close to the areas they 
serve. Instead of one large transcribing department, 
located in some remote corner, there are several 
smaller units placed close to the people they serve. 
This arrangement reduces traffic and retains the ad- 
vantages of functional centralization. 


PARTIAL DECENTRALIZATION OF STATIONERY STORE- 
¢ ROOM. Each department is provided with a steel 
stationery cabinet. One person in the department is 
given responsibility for ordering and issuing supplies 
within the department. Instead of employees making 
frequent trips to a distant storeroom, they clear sta- 
tionery requisitions through one person in their de- 
partment, who keeps a sufficiently large supply of 
stock on hand to make frequent reordering un- 
necessary. 


3 UNIT DESK ARRANGEMENT. The shortage of office 
@ space plus the desirability of having office work 
flow from desk to desk within a work unit have en- 
couraged office equipment manufacturers to come up 
with the modular or unit desk arrangement. Desks 
within a related work area are grouped together. Each 
desk is a complete functional unit which can be com- 
bined with other units in a variety of arrangements. 
They reduce space requirements as much as from 15 
to 30 per cent. If privacy is desired in the unit ar- 
rangement, center partitions and wings can be used. 
There are also larger office units that have glass par- 
titions for partial privacy, and these units match the 
general office modular units. 


10 FEWER PRIVATE OFFICES—MORE CONFERENCE 
e Rooms. The trend toward fewer private of- 
fices is eliminating ceiling high partitions, since they 
complicate the flow of work and increase traffic. Pri- 
vate offices can be time wasters. The very fact that 
they are private encourages visiting. Except in the 
few cases where the prestige factor must be recog- 
nized, semi-privacy can be obtained by using 6- to 
7-foot high partitions for management offices. Banks 
are a notable example of the open space arrangement. 
Very few private offices will be found in such institu- 
tions. Accessibility, properly controlled, is an advan- 
tage. Steps as well as time can be saved by reducing 
the number of private offices. 
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Composed of 11 compact and connected units, the IBM Electronic Data Processing Machines comprise the first cal- 
culator of comparable capacity to be produced in quantity. Calculator performs 14,000 mathematical operations a second 


The Truth About Electronic Business 


Part 3. Who and Fow7 





In this final article in a series, the author lists numerous com- 


panies that are using electronic business equipment, and 


he tells how it is being used, as well as the results that are 


obtained. It would seem that the electronic office is on its 


way, but experts predict that it still may be a long way off 





By Herbert O. Brayer 


LECTRONIC data _ processing 
E equipment now in daily use 
throughout the nation, as_ de- 
scribed in the second article in this 
series, will have an important ef- 
fect on future, more versatile 
equipment designed for industry 
and commerce. While, in a few 
years, these machines may appear 
cumbersome and elementary, they 
are serving two distinct and very 
important purposes in addition to 
the excellent day-to-day data 
processing results now produced. 
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First, they are giving manage- 
ment, engineers, and systems per- 
sonnel an opportunity to observe 
and study their behavior—versa- 
tility, reliability, and dependability 

under actual business conditions 
rather than under laboratory, 
scientific, or purely engineering 
situations. 

Second, they are invaluable in 
training management and_s staff 
workers to cope with the problems 
of raw data organization, program- 
ming, and operation of not only 


present high-speed electronic 
equipment, but also the machines 
of the future. This is highly im- 
portant, for, in the last analysis, 
management’s objective is not to 
electronize office procedures, but to 
automatize them to a point ap- 
proaching maximum efficiency. 

As Dr. Cuthbert Hurd, director 
of IBM’s Applied Science Division, 
puts it, “A high degree of auto- 
matization may be obtained 
through electronics today, but this 
is probably not the final solution; 
some other more efficient system is 
certain to be devised in the fu- 
ture.”” Today’s office’ efficiency 
problem has the same ageless solu- 
tion: People—trained, competent 
personnel—are the essential in- 
gredient in the successful adapta- 
tion of any continuous, automatic, 
data processing system to modern 
office functions, electronic’ or 
otherwise. 

The need to effect automatiza- 
tion as rapidly as possible is evi- 
dent from the great increase in 
clerical expense in the average 
business during the past 25 years. 
As President S. C. Allyn of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., points 
out, “There are, today, 8.5 million 
clerical workers as compared with 
13 million factory workers and 7 
million farm workers. That alone 
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Underwood's ELECOM 100 is another 


electronic machine on the market 


Machines 


is one indication of the almost 
fantastic increase in the amount of 
paperwork required in business.” 

Couple this numerical increase 
with salaries which are double 
what they were a decade ago and 
add the skyrocketing cost of 
social benefit programs and the 
“invisible payroll’’—which Presi- 
dent Allyn estimates to be at least 
$600 a year for each employee at 
NCR—and the reason for the al- 
most frantic interest in automatic, 
high-speed office equipment is 
clear and understandable. 

Who is using electronic data 
processing equipment, and how is 
it being used? A list of companies 
using IBM’s 604 Electronic Calcu- 
lating Punch and the Card Pro- 
grammed Calculator reads like a 
“Who’s Who”’ in big business, but 
of greater significance is the wide 
variety of uses to which such 
equipment is being put by these 
organizations. Only a summary 
can be presented here: 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York is using its recently 
installed CPC for preparation of 
premium notices, payrolls, and ac- 
tuarial statistics. Glen Alden Coal 
Company of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has used its model 604 to 
mechanize its payroll and cost ac- 
counting, to develop depletion 
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Remington Rand's UNIVAC installation consists of the big unit in background, 
supervisory control unit at left, and Uniservos unit partially seen at right 





This Remington Rand electronic computer, in use at the Pacific-Alaska division 
offices of Pan American Airways, has enabled the airline to handle its mechanics’ 
payroll in about one-third the time that was formerly required. It also made 
possible streamlining of other accounting chores and statistical computation 


handling, car repairs, payrolls, rate 
royalties, taxes, cost control, ac- and mileage apportionment, equip- 
counts receivable, and preparation ment statistics, timekeeping, mate- 
of its cash record. At least three rials control and inventory, au- 
railroads have made effective use diting, claims, and regular daily, 
of electronic equipment: Illinois monthly, and annual statistical re- 
Central, Missouri Pacific, and the ports are prepared with these 
Erie railroads. Freight and pas- machines, 

senger accounting, disbursements, In addition to general account- 
commodity reports, freight car 


records, for engineering problems, 


Continued on page 42) 
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American Osteopathic Association's conference room has This office of the district manager, Anaconda Wire & 
arrangement for seating 30 people at large meetings or Cable Co., is conservative and efficient. The Stow & 
the unit can be separated for meetings of smaller groups Davis desk has the conference top for informal meetings 





James J. Black, vice president of engineering, Trailmobile Inc., sits in the 
slot’ of his specially designed horseshoe-shaped desk of blond birch, and 
behind him is an illuminated cabinet of glass and wood for viewing blueprints 
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XECUTIVE offices throughout 
E the country are undergoing a 
change. Massive desks with so 
much wasted surface space are 
being replaced by smaller desks 
having conference tops.  Stiff- 
backed chairs are being replaced 
with posture executive chairs. 
Color has been added—to walls, 
draperies, office equipment, and 
furniture—and modern lighting is 
creeping into corners that have 
been dark for so long. 

The pictures on these two pages 
show some of the results that are 
being accomplished. Except for the 
Trailmobile office, all the offices 
shown were decorated and fur- 
nished by Office Equipment Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

The offices pictured here illus- 
trate some of the techniques that 
can be used to overcome specific 
problems—such as no_ exterior 
windows, poorly placed doors, and 
seldom-used conference rooms. A 
few of the many different methods 
of illuminating an office are shown. 
Many executives prefer soft light- 
ing for over-all office illumination, 
with two or three small spotlights 
recessed in the ceiling directly over 
the desk. Other executives like 
much stronger over-all lighting. 

There are preferences in desks, 
chairs, and other office equipment, 
and most of the time these pref- 
erences are related to the indi- 
vidual executive’s requirements. In 
any case, the executive office today 
is undergoing a change that is 
long overdue. 
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This is the office of the president, 
Merchandise National Bank, Chicago. 
The high ceiling was lowered and 
cove-type lighting used, draperies on 
one wall give the illusion of exterior 
windows behind them, and a poorly 
located door has been camouflaged 


A steel company executive occupies 
this expansive office, a much-visited 
place which required plenty of floor 
space and many chairs. Meetings 
are held around the desk or they 
may be conducted more informally by 
grouping chairs in area near the sofa 


This executive office at Home Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, shows how 
an efficient work area can be ar- 
ranged. Telephone, calendar, phone 
pad, and other accessories are on 
unit behind chair, and the desk is 
clear for immediate work at hand 
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After the checks are finally tabulated at the bank, they are returned to the 


customer, who has little left to do except add up the outstanding checks 





The National Bank of De- 
troit has designed a new 
system for reconciling pay- 
roll checks, and the plan 
saves time for customers as 
well as for the bank. One 
employer who issues 15,000 
checks a month reports time 
required to reconcile these 
checks reduced from about 


40 hours to around 1 hour 





Bank’s Check Reconciling Plan 
Saves Time for Employers 


N account reconciliation plan, 
A designed primarily for the 
benefit of customers with large 
payrolls, now in use by the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, has _ re- 
sulted in a considerable saving of 
time, both for customers and for 
the bank. 

The process of reconciling large 
numbers of checks at frequent in- 
tervals is costly for most em- 
ployers. This reconcilement __in- 
volves the proving of checks as 
received from the bank, sorting 
them into proper numerical se- 
quence—by hand or by Keysort 
checking off paid items, then list- 
ing outstanding checks to balance 
the payroll. The cost of this opera- 
tion is variously estimated at $10 
to $18 for a thousand checks, and 
probably averages about $15 a 
thousand. 

But that isn’t all. The bank 
which services this payroll has its 
problems and expenses, too. Tellers 
have to handle the checks in any 
case, of course; then the checks 
go to the bookkeeping department 
to be sorted, balanced, posted to 
the ledgers, and returned prompt- 
ly to the customers. This process 
usually requires between:3 and 4 
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manhours a_ thousand _ checks, 
hence it is a considerable item of 
expense to the bank. 

In an effort to reduce ‘the 
amount of time required to per- 
form these operations and to ren- 
der another service to its cus- 
tomers, National Bank of Detroit 
has devised a plan whereby it does 
nearly all of the work of recon- 
ciling the payroll accounts of 
customers who participate in it. 
Employers who are availing them- 
selves of this service report that it 
effects a saving of more than 90 
per cent in their account recon- 
ciliation, as compared with the 
amount of time formerly required. 
One employer who issues about 
15,000 checks per month, for ex- 
ample, reports that the time re- 
quired to reconcile them has been 
reduced from about 40 hours to 1 
hour; others report that the time 
required for them to do the job has 
been reduced from hours to 
minutes. 

And, surprising as it may seem, 
the bank expects to save some of 
its own time as a result of per- 
forming this extra service for its 
customers. 

This double saving is made pos- 


sible by processing the checks 
mechanically. Customers do not 
have to install any mechanical 
equipment themselves, but they do 
have to use payroll checks that 
can be processed mechanically at 
the bank. Such checks can be used 
on most types of payroll equip- 
ment, and the various stub lengths 
available can be adapted to most 
payroll systems. 

The checks used must be of the 
punched-card type, but they are 
no more expensive than others of 
conventional type. On the con- 
trary, they are less expensive 
than most others. Specifically, they 
cost from $5.50 to $6.80 a thou- 
sand, whereas many companies are 
accustomed to paying from $12.00 
to $14.00 a thousand for their 
checks. Checks of the required type 
measure 73, by 314 inches and 
may be had in any desired color. 
The stubs may be obtained in any 
desired length, from 14 inch to 
8 inches. 

The account number and check 
number are prepunched in the 
checks, but the customer does not 
have to do any punching. The 
check manufacturer does that. Cus- 
tomers are asked to order their 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS! 


American business overwhelmingly prefers Eptson TEI F- With Eptson TELEVOICE at every logical desk, work 

voice! Naturally. Edison was years ahead in introducing — flows out smoothly. One girl can handle the dictation traf- 

phone dictation—and is still years ahead in design, sim- _ fic of up to 20 dictators. Everyone enjoys instant, constant 

plicity, accuracy and experience. “dispatch service.” EDISON TELEVOICE is the preferred sys- 
Edison’s easier-to-use push-button control, Edison’s tem—used by companies like ESSO, GENERAL ELECTRIC, 

twice-as-accurate indexing, Edison’s specially-designed, U.S. RUBBER, PROCTER & 

heavy-duty recorder and High Definition recording are pat- GAMBLE, BORDEN’S, and 

ented exclusives. They can’t be copied or imitated. Neither — thousands of others—with 

can Edison’s years of experience in surveying and in pre- 3 dictators or more, In- 

scribing the just-right system to handle the office work load. vestigate! 


AND HERE'S Why! 


This brand new, fact-crammed book about TELEVOICE tells how 
dictation costs are cut up to 66%, ... with work returned for signature 
4 times faster! Read about important long-term economies in 
revealing “3 Way Savings” Chart. Your free copy is ready... send 
for it TODAY! Or phone the nearest EDISON VOICEWRITER office 

for a demonstration — see classified section of phone directory. 
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iets 2 EDISON (Ediphone Division) 


to vour letterhead 95 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


Please send me “5 BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON TELEVOICE” 
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checks through the bank so that 
instructions for prepunching and 
general composition may be 
double-checked, but the checks are 
shipped direct to user from the 
manufacturer. Needless to add, the 
bank has no financial interest in 
the checks. The user continues to 
prepare checks in the same manner 
and on the same equipment as 
before. 

Under the plan, it is necessary 
for the participating customer to 
maintain two accounts so that they 
may be used alternately for periods 
of 4 consecutive weeks. Experience 
shows that more than 99 per cent 
of the checks issued in a 4-week 
period are cashed within 3 weeks 
after the end of the fourth week. 
Thus, the bank closes each ac- 
count in turn 3 weeks after the 
fourth week and is allowed 1 week 
in which to process these checks 
as follows: 

1. Checks are sorted in fine 
numerical sequence. 

2. Checks are listed on a con- 
tinuous sheet and balanced to the 
bank statement. 

3. Outstanding checks are noted 
by check number. 

4. Checks are returned to the 
company on scheduled dates or 
upon demand at any time. 

5. Statements of account con- 
tinue to be available to the com- 
pany each week or month or as 
often as desired. 

Under the former procedure at 
the bank, checks were sent from 
tellers’ cages to the bookkeeping 
department, where they were 
sorted for the separate accounts, 


inspected for paying signatures and 
dates, checked for stop-payments, 
listed and balanced by accounts, 
posted to accounts, canceled, and 
returned to customers with their 
monthly statements, or at such 
times as they desired. This took 
more than 3 hours for a thousand 
checks. 

Under the new procedure, when 
account reconciliation plan checks 
come in they are immediately rec- 
ognizable because they have a 
colored border around the routing 
number and are prepunched, so 
they go into one compartment in a 
proof machine. For every 200 
checks in this pocket, the operator 
pulls a dollar total to localize 
errors. 

Checks then go to key-punch 
operators, who punch the amounts 
in them at a rate of about 1,000 
checks an hour for each operator. 

Checks then are run through a 
high-speed listing machine at a 
rate of 120 a minute to prove the 
punching. 

They then go to a high-speed 
sorting machine, which sorts them 
according to accounts at a rate of 
600 a minute. 

From the sorting operation, they 
again go to the listing machine 
and are listed mechanically to de- 
termine the amounts to be posted 
to the accounts. 

In the case of large payroll ac- 
counts, it is of great benefit to the 
bookkeepers to sort the checks 
into fine numerical sequence daily 
as an aid in locating old dates and 
stop-payments., 

Checks cannot be perforated to 





For Discussion in October 


Any idea that will save steps in an office is an excellent discussion 
topic for meetings. Harry Wylie, who is writing a series of articles for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, offers in this issue not 1 but 10 ideas for sav- 
ing steps. We highly recommend the article for discussion in meetings 
that will be held next month. 


Another article which is likely to provoke considerable discussion 
is ‘Our Expense Account Headache.” 
Some readers might cringe self-conscious- 
ly when they read it, but the subject is one 
that concerns most companies and de- 
serves periodic examination. We also 


recommend “The 
Pace That Kills’’ as 
a discussion piece. 


NEXT MONTH 


Ten practical ideas 
for saving paper. 


indicate that they have been paid, 
hence they are run through a flyer 
endorser equipped with a special 
“paid” stamp. 

Checks then are stored in stand- 
ard check files, by accounts, until 
the date the account is closed. 
Checks for the entire period then 
are taken out of the files, sorted 
by machine into fine numerical 
sequence, and listed on a continu- 
ous journal sheet. This listing 
shows the number and amount of 
each check. The code letter ‘“M” 
indicates the number of any check 
that is missing. The total number 
of paid checks in each sequence of 
100 is shown, as well as the grand 
total of the number and amount of 
the checks paid in that period. The 
grand total is balanced to: the 
amount charged on the customer’s 
bank statement for that period. 

The journal sheet is sent to the 
employer, together with the checks 
paid for that period; hence there 
just isn’t much left for the pay- 
roll department to do except add 
up the outstanding checks, the 
number of which has been noted 
on the journal sheet to complete 
the reconcilement. 

While the enumeration of steps 
in the procedure at the bank may 
give the impression that it takes a 
long time, it actually takes less 
time than the former procedure. 
As already explained, this is due 
to the fact that the checks are 
processed mechanically under the 
new plan. 

The punched-card type checks 
are precreased in two places so 
they may be folded without dam- 
age. Some 2 or 3 per cent of them 
get mutilated, however, and cannot 
be run through the machines. In 
such cases, dummy cards are 
punched and put through the ma- 
chines, then the original checks 
are restored to their places. 

In introducing the plan to its 
customers, executives of the bank 
showed large, easel-type cards il- 
lustrating the old and new pro- 
cedures and summarizing the ad- 
vantages of the new one, at small 
dinners given for 10 or 12 com- 
mercial customers at a time, whose 
payrolls were larger than 2,000. 
The more than 100 accounts ap- 
proached, all expressed the opinion 
that it would work and that it 
would be helpful to them. As a 
matter of fact, a few employers 
who issue less than 2,000 payroll 
checks a month are now taking ad- 
vantage of the service. 

The bank also invited senior ac- 
countants of accounting firms to 
witness a presentation of the plan. 
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GF raises her CF* 


* COMFORT FACTOR 


For less than 2¢ a day, seat your #25,000 secretary on an 
individually adjustable GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIR 


When your secretary sits in comfort, 
her mind is on her work... not on an 
aching back. 

In a 10-year period, you invest at least 
$25,000 in her salary and general 
overhead expense. Isn't it worth two 
pennies a day to have her sitting pretty 
in a comfortable Goodform Aluminum 
Adjustable Chair? 


Solidly built of light aluminum for a 


lifetime of wear, the Goodform adjusts 
to fit any individual for the utmost in 
correct, easy posture. She'll appreciate 
its graceful lines, too...and bless the 
fact that she'll never snag her nylons 


on its satiny surface. 


Try one in your office for 10 days at no 
obligation. Call your GF Distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-21, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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Dout Cross Uncle Sam 
Bonus Problems and Solutions 





In planning bonus payments, it is important to make sure the 


plan is in accord with laws governing such payments. Here 


are questions and answers which give some idea how far a 


company can go in giving bonuses on special occasions 





By Howard M. Duffy 


POORLY administered bonus 

plan could get you into trouble 
with the Government, if you are 
not aware of some of the laws gov- 
erning its payment. 

The United States Department 
of Labor enforces, among other 
laws, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (Federal Wage and Hour 
Law), which calls for an em- 
ployee wage rate of at least 75 
cents per hour and time and one- 
half to be paid for hours in excess 
of 40 a week. If you are a busi- 
nessman or _ industrialist whose 
employees are engaged in com- 
merce or the production of goods 
for commerce, then your employees 
are entitled to the benefits of this 
Act. Of course, there are certain 
exemptions, but these will not be 
discussed here. 

In computing time and one-half 
for hours worked in excess of 40 
a week, the Act demands that all 
remuneration for employment, ex- 
cept certain specific types of pay- 
ments, be included in the base rate 
on which overtime is figured. You 
may exclude gifts and payments 
in the nature of gifts on special oc- 
casions, discretionary bonuses, and 
contributions by the employer to 
certain welfare, profit-sharing, 
thrift, and savings plans. Any 
bonus which does not fit into one 
of these types of payment must 
be totaled with other normal earn- 
ings to arrive at the base rate on 
which overtime pay must be based. 

To illustrate the proper manner 
of handling bonus problems, here 
are some typical questions from 
businessmen and their solutions: 

QUESTION: Someone has told me 
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that if I pay a bonus to my em- 
ployees, I must pay overtime on 
the bonus when employees work in 
excess of 40 hours a week. Is this 
true? 

ANSWER: It’s true in certain 
respects. For instance, if you 
promise a bonus to your employees 
either in fact or amount, you have 
lost the discretion of paying the 
bonus, and any money allocable to 
the bonus must be added to the 
regular rate of pay in computing 
overtime earnings. However, if 
payment of the bonus and the 
amount to be paid are determined 
by the employer, at or near the 
end of the period covered by the 
bonus, then the bonus does not be- 
come a part of the base rate of 
pay. No overtime has to be paid 
on this type of bonus, providing 
there is no agreement, contract, or 
promise which leads an employee 
to expect his employer to make 
regular bonus payments. 

QUESTION: How are bonus pay- 
ments included in the base rate for 
overtime pay? 

ANSWER: This is relatively 
simple in cases where the bonus 
covers only 1 week’s employment. 
The bonus is totaled in with all 
other earnings and the whole di- 
vided by the employee's total hours 
worked. This provides a base rate 
of pay which can be used in com- 
puting overtime compensation. 

In cases where the bonus pay- 
ment is deferred for several weeks 
or months, the firm may postpone 
overtime pay due on the bonus un- 
til the amount of the bonus is as- 
certained. In the meantime, the 
employer may pay time and one- 





half at the regular rate of pay for 
overtime, exclusive of the bonus. 

When the amount of the bonus 
is determined, it must be allocated 
back over the weeks in which it 
was earned. If it is supposed that 
the employee earned an equal 
share of the bonus during each 
hour of the period covered by the 
bonus, then the following formula 
can be used to determine the ad- 
ditional compensation due: 

One-half (total bonus divided by 
the number of hours worked in 
bonus period) times the total num- 
ber of overtime hours in bonus 
period. 

QUESTION: If, when next Christ- 
mas rolls around, I suddenly find 
that I have had a profitable year 
and wish to give each of my em- 
ployees a $100 bonus, will I be 
forced to pay additional overtime 
on the bonus? 

ANSWER: No, this is what is 
termed a_ discretionary bonus. 
Neither the fact that a bonus is to 
be paid nor the amount will be 
communicated to the employees 
until very shortly before the date 
of actual payment. You will have 
maintained the entire discretion in 
the matter, and you are not paying 
a bonus in accordance with a prior 
contract, agreement, or promise. 

QUESTION: What’s the story on 
bonuses which are promised to 
employees to encourage rapid, ef- 
ficient work or as inducement to 
remain with the shop? 

ANSWER: Such bonuses are non- 
discretionary in nature and must 
be included with the regular rate 
in figuring overtime pay. The 
same applies to attendance 
bonuses. 

QUESTION: We are drawing up 
a new type of bonus plan for our 
employees. How can we be posi- 
tive that bonus payments should 
or should not be included in figur- 
ing overtime of pay? 

ANSWER: The best thing to do 
is forward a written copy of the 
plan to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. They will 
provide you with an opinion on the 
matter. This is good insurance 
against a suit for back wages. 
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Prints quantity, then prints 
unit price and total amount 
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For complete volume billing work the Burroughs 


Direct Multiplier Typewriter-Billing Machine is 
the world’s fastest answer. One big reason—on 
most applications, the usual three-step billing 
procedure of (1) calculating, (2) typing, and (3) 
machine chee king, is reduced to one, ¢ ‘aleulating 
and typing is a single, continuous operation; no 


machine checking is needed. 


In fact. this machine types and computes an in- 
voice in less time than it would ordinarily take 
to copy it! 

Here’s the proved-in-use way to cut your billing 
operations ... cut your billing costs. Get the full 
story soon, from your Burroughs man. The Bur- 
roughs branch office near you is listed in the 
yellow pages of the phone book. Or write direct to 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 















Traffic Congestion in Cities 


Can Be Licked 


A group of representatives from various fields got to- 
gether recently in an effort to work out answers to the 
eternal traffic snarls in American cities. Group agreed 
on several solutions, and these are all described here 


ORTY-FOUR top _representa- 

tives from the fields of govern- 
ment, city planning, architecture, 
retailing, automotive, mass trans- 
portation, and traffic sat down 
around a table a few months ago 
to discuss the pressing problem of 
urban traffic congestion. 

They sought answers to this 
thorny question: “How can big 
cities save their downtown districts 
from strangling in their own con- 
gestion?” Architectural Forum 
Magazine sponsored the event. 

The answers that are briefly out- 
lined below reflect the collective 
and unanimous opinions of the 
group. Some of the ideas expressed 
have already proved successful in 
Pittsburgh’s great rehabilitation. 
Other ideas are being translated 
into actuality in many other 
American cities. 

As these ideas, which include 
important new concepts in tack- 
ling the problem, are going to af- 
fect your city and the thinking of 
those businessmen who are willing 
to work to save their downtown 
investments, you should know 
what is likely to occur in your 
town. It will affect your business 
to a varying degree. Therefore, 
you should know what is in the 
planning stage so that you can 
help to guide the thinking of your 
city officials on this vital subject. 

What follows is a bare summary 
of the ideas developed: 

1. Integrated efforts; realistic 
goals. Although the whole traffic 
problem is made up of many 
“symptoms,” these must all be 
solved together. A superhighway is 
useless if it brings more cars down- 
town without more available park- 
ing facilities. City should have 
broad responsibility and authority 
to face the whole problem. A 
municipal parking authority should 
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have the right of eminent domain. 
A coordinating citizens’ group, 
like the Allegheny Conference in 
Pittsburgh, speaks for all the 
people rather than for any special 
interests. 

Even with the best organization, 
no success can be realized without 
first setting realistic goals. Money 
and space are limited. To park all 
cars seeking to enter downtown 
Boston, for example, one-third of 
all buildings would have to be torn 
down; each new rush hour com- 
muter would cost a city $4,000 in 
highways and parking space. Mass 
transportation is the realistic 
answer. 

2. Put a price on street space. 
At present, downtown street space 
is rationed by congestion; first 
come, first served determines the 
market value of curb_ space. 
Wouldn’t a price mechanism be 
more intelligent? If, instead of 
parking free, or almost free, a 
motorist or a trucker had to pay 
a price closer to the true value of 
street and curb facilities he uses, 
wouldn’t more high-value space 
become available? 

3. Constructive decentralization. 
Offices and department stores need 
easy access for many persons: 
They need central location and 
mass transportation. They also 
bring more business downtown, 
generating more value. Some busi- 
nesses need space to handle goods 
in volume rather than _ people; 
others are located downtown 
through historical accident. A 
move to the suburbs by the latter 
group would help. 

4. Separate car and truck traffic. 
Trucks are major offenders, tying 
up downtown traffic when they 
unload, stand at the curb, or ma- 
neuver for space. If businesses re- 
quiring many truck shipments 


cannot relocate out of district, off- 
street facilities should be provided. 
If that is impossible, loading and 
unloading at curb should take 
place during uncrowded early 
morning or late afternoon hours. 

City can help with zoning laws, 
building ordinances, special hours 
reserved for trucks. But where 
city is limited, private enterprise 
must help itself by self-regulation. 
Truckers should charge for time 
lost in congestion, as taxicabs do, 
making it a desirable saving for 
shippers to use different hours. 

5. Intelligent redevelopment. 
Blighted areas adjoining downtown 
business districts should be cleared 
and rebuilt, with broader streets, 
more parking space, peripheral ex- 
pressways, parks. The right of 
eminent domain—that is, public 
power to condemn, lease, sell, and 
regulate land—should be _ used 
where necessary. 

Zoning is another municipal 
weapon; the development or re- 
development of land along streets 
determines the amount and type 
of traffic on those streets. A city 
should, therefore, reexamine its 
zoning ordinances to see how much 
it is contributing to congestion. 

6. Encourage mass _ transporta- 
tion. The alternative to a volume 
of private cars clogging streets is 
mass_ transportation. Subways, 
buses, trolley coaches, and street- 
cars can carry more people faster 
if they have the room and provide 
better service. Communities can 
help by lowering ancient taxes on 
mass transit companies, make 
higher fares possible where needed, 
provide more street facilities 
where these vehicles can move 
more swiftly if they are not held 
back by private car congestion. 

Even fare raises are not always 
necessary. Zone fares should be 
encouraged. Lower fares for 
shorter trips would attract more 
passengers. Express routes with 
city provided parking lots (at 
stops outside the downtown area) 
would do much to improve service 
and attract more travelers. With 
improved mass transit service, 
fewer private cars would be on the 
streets. 

7. Ban curb parking. When 20 

(Continued on page 34) 
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7 -Wrol) 4-YoMltlivele tet: 
of executives to 
look at it 


We asked hundreds 
of secretaries to 
type on it 


... and thousands 
of printers have 
printed on it 


People who know paper best agree... 


NEW HAMMERMILL BOND 


S 3 WAYS BETTER THAN EVER 


Looks Better! oTgpes Better!» Prinks Better! 


We set out to make an even better Hammermill 
Bond than we had ever made before. Then, when 
we made it, we wanted to get the opinions of paper 
users. So we asked them—and our survey proved 
we were right. People who buy and use paper most 
agree—the new Hammermill Bond is even better 
than ever before for letterheads, sales letters, adver- 
tising enclosures—and for al] your printed 
business forms. 

Hammermill Bond’s new qualities—the new 
blue-white, the increased crispness and crackle, the 
improved strength—add distinctive appearance and 
help get office work done faster and easier. Secre- 
taries find typing looks neater and easier to read, 
that erasures are clean and scarcely noticeable. 


You can obtain business printing on the new 3-ways-better 
Hammermill Bond wherever you see this shield on a prin- 


ter’s window. Let it be your guide to printing satisfaction. 
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Executives find it takes writing smoothly, makes 
letters invite favorable attention. 

Your printer can tell you all about the new 
Hammermill Bond and its outstanding qualities. 
He has already found that it performs better on his 
presses, gives sharper, clearer results. He'll be glad 
to help you design handsome letterheads and 
efficient business forms that will save you time and 
money. For a sample of the new 3-ways-better 
Hammermill Bond, write to Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


MMERM) 
we Bonn 


LOOK FOR THE HAMMERMILL WATERMARK 
-»-QUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 











C. A. Peterson, 77, is a tool and 
die maker in experimental section 





Mrs. Frances Brown, sewing machine 
operator, is great grandmother at 56 





Formerly in administrative job, Leo 
Bourden gave it up to be assembler 
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Old Age Is No Barrier 
To Employment 


Consolidated Vultee 


Aircraft hires 


many workers beyond normal retire- 


ment age, many of whom are women 


By Helen Waterman 


LD age is no barrier to em- 

ployment at Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San 
Diego, Calif. Quite a few of its 
workers are retired Navy person- 
nel—men who have spent 30 or 35 
years at sea and would still rather 
hold down a job than eke out a 
living on a pension. 

Hiring persons beyond normal 
retirement age is only one phase 
of “Convair’s” broad placement 
policy, which codes each employee 
according to physical ability. Those 
designated ‘“A’’ can do _ heavy 
sustained labor; “B,’”’ moderately 
heavy; “C,” light; and “D,” very 
light. 

T. W. Wills, now staff assistant 
to D. C. Wilkens, Jr., industrial re- 
lations department manager, was a 
member of the medical department 
when manpower shortages which 
were even more acute than those 
experienced in most areas devel- 
oped in California early in World 
War II. According to Mr. Wills, 
“Our approach was through the 
better utilization of the physically 
limited, but we never had any pro- 
gram for the handicapped or for 
the aged, as such. We lumped the 
elderly along with all other cate- 
gories, including women whose use 
was limited for some types of fac- 
tory work.” 

Since 1942, every apparently ac- 
ceptable applicant has had a medi- 
cal examination and a code letter 
assigned to him. In addition to the 
A-B-C-D ratings, there are 19 
numbered modifications. These in- 
dicate no particular medical diag- 
nosis, but rather translate the doc- 
tor’s findings into types of work 
the individual should not perform. 

For example, the number 3 in a 
code means that the worker must 
sit down part of the time he per- 
forms his task. The reason might 


be varicose veins, an artificial limb. 
advanced age, or various ailments. 
The number 15 in a code restricts 
climbing—not upstairs, but over an 
airplane—by anyone likely to slip 
or suffer a stroke. 

Coding has proved of value in 
several ways. As expressed by 
V. L. Summitt, supervisor of labor 
relations, “The Convair plant is 
equivalent to a city of 20,000 
people, doing every type of work 
normally found there, plus many 
complex processes foreign to a city 
of that size.” 

Matching each worker’s physical 
capacities with the requirements 
of his particular job reduces the 
danger of accidents both to him- 
self and to others. Careful place- 
ment also prevents aggravation of 
an already present disability, in 
keeping with the spirit of the In- 
dustrial Accident Code. 

The code number 2, which indi- 
cates a _ severe hearing defect, 
would not necessarily bar the ap- 
plicant from all employment. How- 
ever, he could take no post where 
normal hearing was needed to per- 
form his tasks, nor one where he 
might be surrounded by excessive 
noise. Why would any worker who 
would not notice the clang of ma- 
chinery not be welcome in a fac- 
tory? Because, even though the 
sound waves might be heard only 
dully, if at all, their vibration 
could bother him and might pos- 
sibly make his condition worse. 

Similarly, a man with sensitive 
skin, coded as number 7, should 
avoid solvents; so he could not 
paint walls or anodize aluminum. 

Obviously, if a man of 30 years 
of age and another over 65 years 
old both applied for a job as a 
sheet metal worker, the younger 
is the more likely candidate if 
there is only one opening. But even 
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,..not when you get her a MONROE 


Head motion required on 
extra keyboard machine: 
head and eye must move 
constantly from one to the 
other; thoughts are scat- 
tered, work is harder, more 
complex.* 


Heod motion required on 
Monroe single keyboord 
machine: head motion is 
six times less! Thoughts are 
concentrated; work is eas- 
ier, more efficient, more 
accurate.* 


Don’t blame the poor girl if hard-to-work keyboards 
make calculating costs soar. Could be, she’s worn out 
with all the unnecessary physical motion required to 
operate extra keyboard machines. She'll have a much 
easier time keeping her thoughts together, and fewer 
headaches, when she uses a Monroe. 

It’s simple arithmetic. The Monroe fully automatic 
calculator eliminates countless separate operations, 
drastically reducing the amount of physical effort 
required. Obviously this involves less hand work. And, 
equally important for the operator, #t greatly cuts down 
on head motion. That's the tiring part of extra-keyboard 
operation; that’s where errors creep in—the slips 
betwixt the hand and the head! 

So, by cutting down on all motion, Monroe means 
less operator fatigue, more efficient, accurate work. You 
get more output at less cost. 

Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and deci- 
mals are handled automatically on the single keyboard! 


Figure on cutting your calculating costs. Figure on seeing your Monroe 
representative soon. Just telephone your local office. It'll pay you. 


*Tracer light photos made by U. §. Testing Co. on the same routine 
show bow much less work is required to operate Monroe's single kevboa 
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CALCULATING « ADDING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











when there is work for both, the 
younger man might be disqualified 
because of a contagious disease or 
an allergy to dust that would make 
him unfit for work in the factory. 
The older man might be rated C-2, 
3, 7, 19. Despite his being re- 
stricted to light work, having im- 
paired hearing, poor circulation, a 
sensitive skin, and (19) not being 
able to crawl into tight spots, the 
doctor would check this man 
against the codes listed as accept- 
able in each department and would 
give his okay. 

As happens daily, when an ap- 
plicant is found unsuitable for the 
work he seeks, the doctor sends 
him back to personnel, where he 


may either be reassigned or, like 
the hypothetical young man above, 
rejected entirely. 

Naturally, Convair does not go 
out canvassing the old people’s 
homes, and it doesn’t go out of 
its way to hire people 80 years 
of age. But the fact that such per- 
sons are employed at all, if physi- 
cally fit and skilled at a task, is 
unusual in this period of retire- 
ment benefits. Incidentally, Social 
Security Tax must be paid by these 
older workers, in spite of the fact 
that they draw no benefits. 

Nevertheless, a number of in- 
dependent oldsters who have at- 
tained the retirement age prefer 
to continue to earn their way 








“How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean up 


the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 

“It's so simple to run... the very first day we were turning 
out accurate work much faster than ever before. 

“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, our 
Marchants keeps us out of that old end-of-the-week jam. 


“Happy Friday to you all!’ 


MARCHANT sess 





The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to: 
show you, on your own work, that MARCHANT is the : 
simplest calculator to operate, yet delivers the highest ; 
figure output. Call him or mail this coupon with your : 


business letterhead to get your FREE... 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods 


O ; 
iNustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators () : 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - Oakiand 8, Coltforate ' 






MARCHANT'S MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
INCLUDE : 

““Push-Button”’ 
Multiplication 
CompleteThree-Dial Proof 

One-Hand 
Keyboard Control 





















rather than retire. Leo Bourden, 
oldest welder at Convair in years 
of service, held a high supervisory 
position for many years. About 5 
years ago, he decided to give up 
his responsible position for his 
health’s sake. Yet he felt he would 
be bored if he did not work. For- 
tunately, since he had been em- 
ployed on an hourly basis, he was 
eligible for membership on the em- 
ployee suggestion committee, 
where his broad experience has 
been valuable to the company. 

During World War II, quite a 
few women in their 50’s and 60’s 
helped build planes. One foreman 
of great patience and understand- 
ing was especially successful in 
handling them. His section was 
finally composed largely of grand- 
mothers, doing small bench sheet 
metal work. Women over 70 years 
of age do not seem to apply, and 
those over 50 usually have worked 
before on power sewing machines 
or in some electrical shop. Most 
of Convair’s older women are now 
employed as stenographers. As Mr. 
Summitt puts it, “Of course, we 
aren’t going to use an old lady for 
dispatching, since she’d have to do 
a lot of walking around.” 

Has this willingness to give 
oldsters a chance to work resulted 
in increased accidents? Mr. Sum- 
mitt has not found that to be true, 
although he does believe it is better 
to scatter old people through the 
plant, rather than concentrating 
them in special groups. 





Lick Traffic 


(Continued from page 80) 


cars park along a 200-foot city 
block—10 on each side—they can 
block passage of 500 vehicles, cut- 
ting average traffic flow from 1,200 
cars an hour to 700. Curb space 
thus becomes very expensive, and 
the usual parking meter price of 
5 cents an hour becomes ridicu- 
lous. Widening a busy street to 
permit out-of-traffic curb parking 
can cost from $10,000 to $50,000 
per parking space. 

The solution: Ban curb parking 
entirely on busy downtown streets; 
limit it to one side if a total ban 
is impossible; charge a parking fee 
which will reflect its value. If off- 
street parking, which must cost at 
least 15 cents an hour, is to be 
encouraged, why set up competi- 
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tion for it by charging only 5 
cents at the curb? 

8. Divert all-day parking. Park- 
ing in the downtown district is a 
two-sided problem: (1) The worker 
wants to drive downtown and park 
his car all day; (2) the shopper 
wants parking space for a short 
time later in the day. Cheap all- 
day parking should be provided 
for downtown workers at a reason- 
able distance (four blocks) from 
congested areas. 

9. Garages—preferably private. 
Off-street parking facilities are of 
prime importance in solving down- 
town congestion, particularly if 
curbside parking is to be limited. 
Privately built and_ operated 
garages are considered preferable 
to those provided by the city. Such 
private accomplishments as_ the 
new ramp-type garage built by the 
Hecht Co. in Washington and the 
Park’n Shop system in Allentown, 
Pa. (in cooperation with the city) 
have proved most successful. 

10. Garages—build them for 
less. Whether privately built or 
city built, garages will not answer 
the traffic problem if they cost too 
much to construct and operate, 
thereby denying a profit. A first- 
class garage has been built in Los 
Angeles at a cost of $900 a car. A 
cost of $1,200 a car will still re- 
turn a good profit; when bids hit 
the $3,000 mark, profits will be 
negligible or rates exorbitant. 
City can help cut costs in other 
ways besides low taxes by elimi- 
nating certain costly but unessen- 
tial building requirements. 

Private investors can cut costs 
by driving the hardest bargains, 
drawing the best plans, installing 
retail stores on ground floors to 
increase revenue and keep charac- 
ter of area. 

11. Build better roads. A system 
of express highways—with limited 
access, high-speed design, and 
facilities for mass transit vehicles 
—should circle all downtown areas. 
Radial spokes would provide quick 
access to specific points within the 
downtown section and the “loop” 
feature would encourage bypassing 
the center of the city. Start build- 
ing from the outer edges of a 
metropolitan district and work to- 
ward the center. As ease of trans- 
port is established in the suburbs, 
decentralization will attract down- 
town firms, making it easier finally 
to redevelop the center of the city. 

We are all in the traffic muddle, 
and we can all help. Businessmen 
can accomplish a great deal by join- 
ing together to help solve these 
problems. 
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Good Impressions Start Here 


It's the automatic feeder on a Davidson Dual... and a mighty important part 
of the press it is. Nimble fingers lift the paper by suction...one sheet at a 
time... carrying it to the conveyor mechanism for automatic correct position- 
ing before entering the press. It's almost human... but much more than 
human in accuracy and dependability. In fact, it can’t make a mistake... won't 
permit more than one sheet at a time to reach the conveyor. If two or more 
sheets stick together they are automatically deflected into a tray below. With 
all its extreme precision, this feeder is simple, sturdy, has no delicate coils or 
solenoids, and seldom requires service. It’s just one more reason why you're 
certain of better printing on a Davidson Dual...the kind that makes good 
impressions On your Customers. 


For 24 years the Davidson Feeder has had a reputation for the utmost in 
accuracy and dependability. These same qualities are matched throughout the 
entire press...in accurate register, quick starting, easy adjustment, full ink 
coverage, positive stripping and stacking, simple operation, high production 
speed, and low cost. 


if you do printing you'll want Davidson quality results... fine halftone 


reproduction, sharp, crisp line work, excellent multi-color printing. And the 
Davidson Dual is the only press that 
prints by either offset or relief... 
reproducing from paper or metal off- 
set plates, type, electrotypes, rubber 


Davidson 


plates and Linotype slugs ...and does D 


The World's Most 


both dry offset printing and emboss- 
Versatile Press 


ing in one operation. So, remember 
... whatever form of printing you 
want to use... 


us 


Davidson has the answer. 


Get the facts. An illustrated folder will 
give you all the interesting details about 
the Davidson Dual. Write for your copy 
today. There’s no obligation. 


Davidson Sales and Service Agen- 
cies ore located in more than 60 
principol cities 


DAVIDSON 
CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of 
Mergentholer Linotype Company 
Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














No other stands 
have the fine features of 
Tiffany. Office workers 
choose them because of 
quieter operation, less 
operator fatigue, mini- 
mum vibration ... hence, 
fewer mistakes. Manage- 
ment prefers them for 
their economy, and rigid, 
quality construction. 
Since Tiffany Stands are 
designed to last a life- 
time, they actually cost 
less per year of service. 





MODEL "'S” 


(Available with extra 
leaf on right side.) 


I 


Write for illustrated brochure. q e €@ S 
Tiffany Stands are available by i : i ny 
at better stores everywhere. a8. sou ee phe Stand 


Co. 
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i Are Your M Reading ‘‘American Business’? ! 
1 ATE YTOUF Managers neating AMerican DUSINesS ? 
! Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS tells its readers about modern office operation by J 
] showing them how other companies save money and get more done through better 1 
J methods. Your branch offices will find these reports readily adaptable to their operation. i 
i Send us the names of your branch managers now so they can benefit from AMERICAN 
i BUSINESS reports on latest g t methods. Attach extra sheet for additional names. ! 
4670 R d Ave. 
1 AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE G)i-.60 0040. ine. 
NAME... TITLE ' 
j COMPANY I 
] ADDRESS 
I city ZONE STATE j 
Please Bill. 2 years....$7.00 1 year....$4.00 I 
1 | SENDER C1 Enclosed 0 Bill later =f 
, apoanss (Add $1.00 for 1 year, or l 
, $2.00 for 2 years, for postage 1 
ae canine Ua ied outside U.S.A. and Canada) I 
TB re oe oe ee ee 
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Lighting Tips 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Many readers have 
written in from time to time, ask- 
ing questions about lighting, and 
we think the answers should inter- 
est other readers. Therefore, we 
have asked R. L. Oetting, lighting 
expert at General Electric, who 
wrote a series of articles on light- 
ing for AMERICAN BUSINESS a few 
months ago, to answer some recent 
questions for us. These questions 
and answers are printed here for 
the benefit of readers, and Mr. 
Oetting has offered to answer any 
other lighting questions put to us 
by readers. We, in turn, invite read- 
ers to let us know of their lighting 
problems, and Mr. Oetting’s solu- 
tions will be printed for the aid of 
our readers. 


1. Q.—Is there any truth to the 
statement that black desks are 
hard on the eyes? We have black 
desks in our office, and people have 
told us the contrast between white 
papers and black desk top will 
cause eyestrain. 

A.—One has to answer a ques- 
tion like this a bit cautiously since 
“hard on the eyes” is often inter- 
preted as indicating permanent 
physiological damage. On the other 
hand, we have abundant evidence 
to support the use of light-colored 
desk tops. Laboratory studies have 
shown that our eyes see office- 
types of tasks best when the sur- 
faces surrounding the work are 
about as bright as the work. 
Brighter surroundings very quick- 
ly become glaring but darker ones 
take their toll, too. That we don’t 
see as well nor work as well with 
dark desk tops is borne out by 
practical experience. Many com- 
plaints of eyestrain have been 
eliminated by replacing black and 
other dark tops. with lighter- 
colored ones. Lighter and more 
colorful surfaces on all office furni- 
ture and equipment will improve 
the appearance as well as the com- 
fort of the modern office. 

2. Y.—Would you recommend 
placing glass over desk tops? 

A.—Absolutely not. Next to 
glossy keys and chrome trim on 
business machines, glass desk tops 
are the most frequent cause of re- 
flected glare complaints. The re- 
sultant visual interference more 
than offsets the advantage of pro- 
tecting the desk top surface—or 
reference material that would be 
better off in a file or binder. 

3. Q.—How much light (in foot- 
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candles) would you recommend to 
illuminate an _ executive office 
where much of the time is spent 
in talking to others? How much 
light for an average desk in a gen- 
eral office where most of the work 
consists of typing? Would you 
recommend strong over-all lighting 
in a reception room, or soft light- 
ing with a few table lamps here 
and there? 

A.—Flexibility is a prime requi- 
site of executive office lighting. For 
casual conversation, 30 foot- 
candles are perhaps enough but 
businessmen have a habit of “tak- 
ing a look” at articles, charts, re- 
ports and plans while they talk 
and something like 50 foot-candles 
is better. Sooner or later, the ex- 
ecutive must ponder these same 
kinds of materials and even more 
light then helps him get his work 
done. Levels in the 50 to 100 foot- 
candle range aren’t out of line—if 
the old, dark finishes of yesterday 
aren’t intruding. 

About 50 foot-candles would be 
recommended for a general office 
in which typing was the major 
assignment. Transcribing, from 
shorthand notes or other material 
to be read, calls for somewhat 
more than machine transcription 
but, in either case, the eyes are at 
work reading notes or finished 
copy. 

We would recommend general, 
over-all lighting for most reception 
rooms. Foot-candle levels shouldn't 
be too small a fraction of those in 
the work spaces—should be higher 
than in the offices if the space is 
at the entrance to a building. There 
are hundreds to thousands of foot- 
candles outdoors. A general light- 
ing system is a first requirement 
but is often favorably comple- 
mented by the use of table or wall- 
mounted lamps. The decorative use 
of light in shadow boxes or on 
murals—or its promotional use on 
product displays and advertising 
media—should also be considered. 





Steno Poll 


N a nationwide survey conducted 

by Fact Finders Associates, Inc., 
52 per cent of the secretaries inter- 
viewed said they prefer to take dic- 
tation from machines rather than 
verbally. Seventy-five per cent of 
the girls disliked nothing about 
their jobs, and more than 48 per 
cent felt their bosses had no faults. 
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How to do 


a dumb job 


the smartest way 






When they folded everything by 
hand, Suzy had to take a lot of time 
out from her regular office work to 
do the job. 

Three or four times a month there 
were thousands of sales letters, bulle- 
tins and announcements to take care 
of and Suzy could do only about six 
hundred per hour. Then someone 
told her boss about the Pitney-Bowes 
folding machine. When he found out 
how much time, trouble and expense 
it could save, Suzy’s hand-folding 


chores were gone, forever. 


Hanp-Fo.pinc is a dull, dreary, 
time-consuming chore ...a dumb job, 
to put it bluntly. No job for a self- 
respecting human, but a push-over 
for the Pitney-Bowes FH Model. 
Every office, even the smallest, can 


PITNEY-BOWES 


. . , = 
Fold I ng Mach s nes | & Send free booklet on Folding Machine: 
! 


-~ 
— 
—— 
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Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc originators 
' 
} of the postage meter 93 branch offices 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada ! 


Move indicator knobs to widths 
wanted ... And it’s ready to gol 


profitably use one. With semi-auto- 
matic feed and electrically driven, 
it is fast, accurate and easy to 
operate; can make two folds at a 
time; can double-fold up to 5,000 
sheets an hour; makes eight different 
folds in sheets from 3 x 3 up to 8'2 
x 14 inches, and of many different 
paper weights. Folds sheets stapled 
together, too. 

In only a few seconds, by simply 
moving two knobs to adjust for the 
folds you want, the FH can be set 
for any job. 

It is not much larger than a 
standard typewriter, and it costs less! 
A great little worker, it quickly pays 
for itself. Ask the nearest PB 
office to show you—or send * 
the coupon. 





Fully automatic model 
FM folds up to 19,000 
sheets per hour. 
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1 PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
2111 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
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FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 





Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda- 


mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail. Over 200,000 copies 
sold. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blue- 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copies 
sold. 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 


500,000 copies sold. 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler, 
former sales manager for Chevrolet. 
An inspiring book that packs a real 
punch. Over 250,000 copies sold. 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


Wan 1qemenl Training ids 


4670 Rovenswood Ave Chicago 40. Ill 











How One President Relaxes 


(Continued from page 15) 


ville, but Mr. Jones visits the com- 
pany’s New York office at least 
once a month, attends directors’ 
meetings, conventions, and calls on 
distributors and dealers whenever 
possible. 

His long working day is never 
spent exactly the same way, of 
course, but it starts out about the 
same. Mr. Jones is up at 7:00 a.m., 
eats breakfast with his wife at 
7:30, takes a walk around the 
premises if weather permits, and 
chats with the caretaker. He ar- 
rives at the office with a handful 
of notes written on any kind of 
paper available—from match 
covers to the margin of news- 
papers. These notes are all jotted 
down while he is at home. 

Once at the office Mr. Jones 
checks the day’s appointments 
with his secretary, at the same 
time checking the previous day’s 
schedule for any unfinished items. 
Appointments are then collated in 


the order of their importance, and 
Servel’s president is ready to get 
started with the business of the 
day. 

While the first order of business 
is generally correspondence, Mr. 
Jones often stops in the factory or 
at the engineering or product plan- 
ning divisions before going on to 
his own office, but he always 
phones his secretary to let her 
know where he is. 

Contrary to the practice of many 
top executives, Mr. Jones likes to 
visit and talk to company execu- 
tives in their own offices, and he 
often drops in on them without 
being announced. 

Luncheon calls for no respite 
from business for Servel’s execu- 
tives, for Mr. Jones usually eats 
with a dozen or so of his associates 
in a private dining room at the 
office. The luncheon period might 
last for 45 minutes or it might 
last for 2 hours, depending upon 


A Typical Day for W. Paul Jones 


9:00 a.m.—Arrived at office, and checked agenda for day. 
9:10- 9:20 a.m.—Approved papers for purchasing department. 
9:20- 9:30 a.m.—Received long-distance call. 
9:30-10:00 a.m.—Approved other papers. 


10:00-10:30 a.m.—Manufacturing meeting with vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. 


10:30-11:15 a.m.—Meeting. (Interrupted by phone call from vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales.) 


11:15-11:30 a.m.—Dictated. 





—In office of vice president in charge of sales con- 
ferring with appliance distributor. 


.—Luncheon and discussion with management group. 


—Vice president in charge of sales in office. 




















—Meeting with prospective room air conditioner dis- 





11:30-12:20 p.m. 
12:20- 1:30 p.m 
1:30 p.m.—Phoned service manager. 
1:35 p.m.—tTreasurer in office. 
1:40 p.m.—Received call from radio station. 
1:45- 2:15 p.m.—Signed mail to distributors. 
2:15- 2:30 p.m.—Dictated. 
2:30- 2:40 p.m.—Long-distance call. 
2:40- 3:00 p.m. 
3:00- 3:15 p.m.—Studied weekly sales reports. 
3:15- 5:00 p.m.—New product meeting. 
5:00- 5:15 p.m.—Sales manager in office. 
5:15- 6:45 p.m. 
tributor. 
6:45 p.m. 


—tTook prospective distributor and necessary personnel 
to dinner. Continued discussion until 10:45 p.m. 
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the topic of conversation—which 
is almost always business. 

Much of Mr. Jones’ business day 
is filled with meetings. For ex- 
ample, once each week there is a 
management committee meeting, 
which is the hub of the entire 
operation at Servel. The meeting 
begins around a private luncheon 
table at 12:30 and continues until 
6:30 or 7:00 p.m. Mr. Jones also 
chairmans and attends many other 
meetings such as new product, en- 
gineering, sales department, manu- 
facturing, and as many other 
meetings as his time permits. 

He dislikes writing memos, pre- 
ferring to speak directly to the 
person concerned. 

When he is at home, Mr. Jones 
spends his evenings in one of 
several ways: Having appoint- 
ments with business associates in 
his rumpus room, listening to a 
selection of long-playing classical 
records, reading, playing cards 
with Mrs. Jones, entertaining 
guests, or working on material 
taken home in his brief case. 

His weekends are quite short 
since Saturday is a regular work- 
ing day for him, and even then he 
might find it necessary to fit in a 
business call or two on his “‘week- 
end.” 





Expense Report 
Headache 


(Continued from page 11) 


There is a definite trend, accord- 
ing to our survey, away from flat 
allowances for the use of personal 
cars on company business. In the 
case of executives a sliding scale 
of mileage rates is becoming gen- 
eral, with the schedule printed on 
the back of the expense form. In 
the case of a salesman’s car, the 
company buys the car and assumes 
such fixed expenses as insurance, 
licenses, etc. It then pays the sales- 
man a flat rate (varying with the 
territory being covered) for the 
number of miles he drives each 
week on company business. The ex- 
pense account form used by this 
company provides for speedometer 
readings at the beginning and end 


4/ attention Management! | 


HERE 1S THE 
MOST VERSATILE 


SOUND SYSTEM 


EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


TWIN-SPEAKER 
Model RT-43-VC 


TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rek-O-Kut Rhythmaster fills a multitude of needs for modern management, par- 
ticularly in the field of personnel relations. It is a complete, self-contained high 
fidelity sound system which serves as a phonograph, a public address system, and 
as a radio... when used with a tuner, 


The Rhythmaster is portable, and lends itself to any location: the office, the confer- 
ence room, the factory, the recreation room, the athletic field ... anywhere, indoors 
or outdoors. 


As a Phonograph, the Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. A 
phonograph record can be slowed down to as little as 4 its normal tempo... or 
speeded up as much as 300 percent...to meet the rhythm requirements of any 
activity. This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the speed 
is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. Moreover, only 
with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without the need for resetting or 
stopping. It is designed for all records: 33's, 45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 
16 inches in diameter. 


As a Loudspeaker, the Rhy!>master is a practical, economical, and extremely ef- 
fective public address system. By simply connecting a microphone, large as well as 
small groups can be addressed and directed, even while record or radio music is in 
progress. At sales meetings, conferences, shows, and exhibits, prepared record discs 
can tell their stories, or the human voice may be amplified to reach hundreds. It is 
ideal for company employee activities: dances, picnics, gymnastics, and for all the 
other social, recreational, educational, and employee training programs sponsored 
by modern industries. 


Rek-O-Kut is world famous as a maker of professional dise recorders, turntables, and 
phonographs. These products are used by broadcast and recording studios, and in 
the nation’s leading industrial centers. 


The Rhythmaster is available in single- and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 
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of the weekly period, less the num- —L_ EMPLOYEE TRAINING c ‘ 
ber of miles the car was driven for 
personal use. Others are experi- 
menting with leasing cars instead 
of buying them. One sales manager 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 
38-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U.S.A. * Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 


Write for complete 
specifications to 
dept. GJ-9 
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claims annual savings up to $800 a 
salesman under this plan. 

However, recent changes in the 
trade-in allowances dealers are 
giving on cars used 50,000 miles or 
more (most companies trade in 
cars every 3 years or every 50,000 
miles, whichever occurs first) may 
operate in favor of company-owned 
cars. 

General Motors figures the 
“average” auto is losing 2.4 per 
cent of its value a month. Ex- 
ample: A $3,000 (original price) 
vehicle is worth $72 less today 
than in July. Depreciation rate, 
which reflects secondhand values, 
was virtually nil in the 1946-1948 
sellers’ market, climbed slowly to 
three-quarters of 1 per cent a 
month by the fall of 1950, and has 
been going up faster ever since. 

Another scheme, reported to be 
working out well, is used by com- 
panies employing salesmen who 
use their own cars but are paid on 
a commission basis. In one case, 
the men get a commission of 8 per 
cent on sales and are allowed an 
additional 1 per cent on sales to 
cover the use of their cars and 
incidentals. The advantages of this 
plan are it relieves the company 
of a lot of recordkeeping, puts 
more pressure on the men for 
sales, and offers some tax bene- 
fits to the salesman. 

Some companies will not allow 
charges for premium fuel if their 
salesmen drive light cars. Manufac- 
turers of these cars say they are 
designed to use standard grades of 
nonpremium fuel, and more and 
more companies will not allow this 
“extra.” 

Club dues and memberships, in 
the case of executives, offer an- 
other area for savings. The prevail- 
ing policy is to require the em- 
ployee to pay the initiation fee to 
join a club where he hopes to 
“make some good contacts.’’ The 
executive or salesman, as the case 
may be, then charges only actual 
entertainment of customers to the 
company. Some weird reasoning 
comes to light when this expense 
is questioned. There is the classi- 
cal case, for example, of the 
staffer in a management engineer- 
ing firm who figured that since 
his wife was responsible for his 
health, it benefited the company 
when he took her over to the club 
and let the company buy her a 
bang-up dinner! It developed 
further that practically everyone 
the young man played golf with at 
the club, in some way or other, 
was a “good contact” as far as 
the company was concerned. 


40 


This company recently made a 
rule that it would not pay an em- 
ployee’s dues in a service club, pro- 
fessional association, or other or- 
ganization unless he attended at 
least 50 per cent of the meetings. 
This was on the theory that when 
a man doesn’t attend meetings 
regularly and take part in com- 
mittee activities, he is benefiting 
neither the club, the company, nor 
himself. 

A few companies are tackling 
the problem of controlling travel 
expenses by expanding the list of 
expenditures which will not be al- 
lowed and which if reported by 
employees will be charged back to 
them. The lists vary, but here are 
the items generally disallowed: 

1. Entertainment considered ex- 
cessive or unnecessary. 

2. Excessive tips; tips above 
standard allowances. 

3. Personal charges, such as 
laundry and cleaning the first 3 
days a salesman is on the road, or 
when in excess of a weekly allow- 
ance for such expenses. 

4. Meals when in home territory. 

5. Personal entertainment, to- 
bacco, magazines, beverages, etc. 

6. Pullman berth and hotel room 
for the same night. 

7. Excessive taxi fares. 

8. Daytime travel by Pullman 


when coach trains are available. 

9. Failure to take advantage of 
round-trip rates. 

10. Automobile mileage in ex- 
cess of standard allowance. 

11. Meals in excess of standard 
allowance. 

12. Transportation between of- 
fice and home. 

13. Tips in excess of 122 per 
cent of meals and lodging. 

Certainly no company wants to 
be niggardly or penny-pinching in 
connection with the expense ac- 
counts of executives, salesmen, or 
servicemen. Nor is it proposed that 
a needlessly rigid policy be 
adopted. But the fact remains busi- 
ness has been indicted at the bar 
of public opinion for loose expense 
account practices. We are bound 
to hear more about it at stock- 
holders’ meetings after the turn 
of the year, especially if there is 
a downtrend in earnings. And it 
may be assumed that with the 
publicity given to expense account 
aristocrats the tax examiners for 
the Treasury Department will be 
supercritical when they come upon 
expenses which are not obviously 
for the benefit of the business. So, 
if some headache pills may be 
needed, perhaps the time to take 
them is before the pains begin, 
rather than afterward. 





How Good Are Employment Tests? 


(Continued from page 13) 


phenomena acquaints a_ student 
with the practical and_ specific 
needs of jobs of which he has no 
personal knowledge; nor does it 
equip him to recognize the indica- 
tions of craftsmanship. 

It is well understood that em- 
ployment office questionnairing is 
intended only as_ preliminary 
screening, but this office is not 
usually qualified to reject appli- 
cants. Its well-intentioned, scien- 
tific sifting may shut out em- 
ployees whom department heads 
might have preferred over some 
that they received. 

These department heads are not 
looking for authors, orators, or 
composers. Why run a _ literary 
quiz to discover who can run an 
adding machine most rapidly and 
accurately, or who can run a 
punch press, or an inking pen? 


Shall a drill-press operator be 
blackballed because he couldn't 
answer the “pie’’ question? 

What, then, should be done to 
sift the employee chaff from the 
wheat if questionnaires and stunt 
tests are banned? 

First, apply a compound of cor- 
diality and commonsense to the 
reception and processing of job 
seekers. Avoid regimentation and 
impersonal treatment. Give indi- 
vidual consideration. Every man 
who applies is someone’s father, 
son, brother, or husband—not just 
a robot. And every girl seeking a 
job has some equivalent relation- 
ship, plus, perhaps, home _ prob- 
lems. The English bishop put it 
thus, as he viewed the passing 
derelict: “But for the grace of God, 
there go I.” 

Second, only use tests which 
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show capacity in the line of work 
for which applicant is being con- 
sidered. General aptitude quizzes 
may be appropriate for army in- 
ductees and for vocational guid- 
ance, but not for business job 
seekers. While these specific ap- 
titude tests often fail to bring out 
full potentials because of the ap- 
plicant’s self-consciousness, the 
strangeness of surroundings, or 
pressure of the moment, they 
usually will give supervisors 
enough grasp of an applicant’s 
ability to make an_ intelligent 
decision. 

Third, make supervisory people 
responsible for screening and 
selecting their own workers. Let 
personnel departments continue to 
keep necessary records, and pro- 
vide reception rooms in which 
supervisory personnel can do their 
own interviewing and preliminary 
testing of applicants on a factual, 
rather than on a theoretical, basis. 

A committee of eminent indus- 
trialists made a study and report 
of foremen’s problems’ during 
World War II. One of their 
strongest conclusions was _ that 
foremen should hire their own 
people. 

Many foremen, as well as other 
supervisory people, may not have 
an aptitude for interviewing; but 
this is a condition which should 
be faced and corrected. “Practice 
makes perfect” still holds true. 
These foremen will learn to ap- 
praise applicants by conversation 
only by experience. The right way 
to learn the best line of question- 
ing is to go at it earnestly. 

An interviewer who is himself 
at ease, who combines polite 
questions with pleasant expres- 
sions, and who exudes normal 
friendliness rather than austerity, 
can bring out, painlessly, the 
needed information on which to 
base appraisals. 

The type of interview best suited 
to this purpose can be explained 
and illustrated best by top execu- 
tives, and demonstrations are bet- 
ter than lectures. Tape recordings 
of actual private interviews have 
more value than planned exhibi- 
tions before an assembled group. 

The assortment of minds among 
150 million people is beyond all 
hope of classifying. For a man or 
a group to assume the omniscience 
to separate the industrious from 
the indolent by _ soul-searching 
questions is presumptuous. Appli- 
cation forms should be short and 
be limited to recitals of experience, 
goals, and essential qualifying 
data. 
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Where to Eat 


The Pocket-Size Guide to 
America's Favorite Restaurants 


Selected by the votes of 100,000 businessmen, 
newspapermen, gourmets, and others who know 
their way around, WHERE TO EAT lists over two 
thousand of the best eating places in America. A 
| special feature is a separate listing of the fifty 
most popular restaurants in the country. 


Send $1.75 direct to the publisher for a copy postpaid by return mail 
































KILLS orice 


MACHINE LV LAAY 4 








FOR ALL NOISY AT ITS SOURCE! 


OFFICE MACHINES 






Now you can control 
NOISE at its source 
for the benefit of 
operators and people 
in the surrounding 
area. NOISE is a 
killer with its nerv- 
Ous tension and ex- 
cessive fatigue. Its 
waste productivity 
costs American busi- 
ness millions of dol- 
lars annually. The 


SOF-TONE Acoustical Cabinets strain, reducing errors. 

absorb all high frequency vibra- For more comfortable offices— 

tions and reduce the volume of use SOF-TONE—and enjoy better 

remaining sound fully 50%. working conditions resulting in 
And SoF-TONE provides perfect real dividends. 

indirect fluorescent lighting over Results guaranteed—or you do 

the entire work area, lessening eye not pay! © 1953 


Write Today for More Information Giving 
Machine, Make, Model and Measurements. 


Return to AB 
GATES ASSOCIATES 
4 Commercial Street « Rochester 14, New York 


Firm 


By 


ASSOCIATES 
4 COMMERCIAL ST. | Address 


ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 


City State 


<= 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, feal, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ,” to 
44”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 








FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 
FOR YOUR 


BUSINESS FRIENDS 





SILVER DOLLAR 
MONEY CLIP 





TIE-CLASP 


KEY CHAIN 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends a Christmas 
gift of lasting remembrance—an attrac- 
tive, useful advertising specialty from 
Metal Arts bearing your advertising mes- 
sage, seal or trademark. 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose 
from, including smartly styled letter open- 
ers, ash trays and memo pads... all 
made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled 
Metal Arts craftsmen. Each one is individ- 
ually gift-boxed, ready for mailing. 

See your local advertising specialty job- 
ber, or write today for catalog showing our 
complete line of business gift suggestions. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
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The Truth About Electronic 
Business Machines 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing and bookkeeping functions, 
electronic equipment is also used 
for: (a) Inventory and cost of 
sales extensions; (b) daily plant 
production and inventory analysis; 
(c) accounting and statistical com- 
putation; (d) billing, costing, and 
payroll preparation; and (e) scien- 
tific computations for research 
and development departments. In 
this category are such companies 
as Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Ernst & Ernst, The Detroit Edison 
Co., and a number of other utility 
corporations from coast to coast, 
Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp., A. V. Roe, Ltd., Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, The Hoover Company, 


| Insurance Company of North 
| America, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
| Co., Chrysler Corporation, Electro- 


lux Corporation, Elgin National 
Watch Company, Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., United 
States Steel Corp., Aluminum Co. 
of America, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
child Aircraft Division, and Kaiser 
Motors Corp. 

American Brake Shoe Co. uses 
an electronic calculator in prepara- 
tion of its employees’ retirement 
records. The Brooklyn branch of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., uses three electronic 
calculators to do all of its utility 
billing, and a New York depart- 
ment store is programming its 
operations to do all billing and in- 
ventory control with this new 
equipment. At least two national 
mailing organizations have already 
installed electronic data processing 
equipment to handle high-speed 
routine operations. 

Users of Remington Rand’s type 
409 punched card electronic com- 
puter—which competes with IBM's 
604 and 607 calculating punches— 
include Douglas and Northrop 
Aircraft corporations. Both use 
this equipment in the preparation 
of payrolls. Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. has had outstanding suc- 
cess in adapting its 409 computer 
to interline abstracting of its 
freight accounting. Other com- 
panies using this equipment in 
their accounting, bookkeeping, and 


statistical work are Ford Motor 
Company, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Northwestern Life Insurance Co., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pan- 
American Airways and United 
States Gypsum Co. The 409 com- 
puter rents for $695 a month and 
is sold at prices varying from 
$69,000 to $75,000. This compares 
with IBM’s model 604 which has 
a basic rental price of $550 a 
month. 

Probably one word of explana- 
tion is needed at this point: The 
electronic equipment and systems 
used by the companies named 
speed up various of the individual 
steps in the daily bookkeeping and 
accounting process. Insofar as 
general business is concerned, 
there is, as yet, no completely in- 
tegrated electronic accounting sys- 
tem which has been perfected to 
the point where the raw material 
is fed in one end and the finished 
product emerges from the other 
no hands! It is true that clerical 
work in between the various au- 
tomatized steps requires as much 
human labor as ever; and, in not 
a few instances, it is this ‘in 
between” handling which accounts 
for a substantial part of clerical 
costs. 

How reliable are these ma- 
chines? The answer is_ simple: 
Very reliable. Mechanically each 
has been engineered to the point 
where breakdowns are few and of 
short duration. Special alarms 
warn of faulty or burned out 
tubes. Interchangeable tube units 
make replacement a matter of 
seconds. So mechanically depend- 
able are the latest models that 
“down” time has been reported as 
being less than 5 per cent a month 
by an Ohio tire and rubber manu- 
facturer who places a heavy load 
on his equipment. Between Jan- 
uary 1 and July 15, 1953, as noted 
in a special report to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, his electronic calculat- 
ing punch was down only 19 hours 
and 12 minutes! 

Do mistakes occur? Certainly, 
but with rare exceptions they are 
human errors. If an error is made 
by the operator in putting the data 
into the machine, it will go on 
computing wrong answers just as 
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rapidly as right ones—thousands 
of times faster than a human has 
ever erred! When a _ computer 
makes an error, it is generally “a 
beauty”—but so obvious as to be 
readily recognizable. (Like the 
Chicago taxpayer who received an 
electronically produced income tax 
statement showing he owed Uncle 
Sam $50,008,601.) 

Not so surprising is the fact that 
some changes have already been 
made in the electronic systems so 
as to check or warn of human 
error. Some computing systems 
can be set up to give prompt warn- 
ing of an improbable answer. 

Again, however, the importance 
of the human equation is evident. 
One financial expert pointed out 
recently that electronic computers 
are mentally little better than 
morons! They can “think’’ only in 
relatively straight and simple pat- 
terns (albeit very rapidly), and 
then only as man’s superior in- 
tellect functions in programming 
the problem through the ‘“mechani- 
cal brain.’’ As an industry spokes- 
man puts it, “These machines will 
do only what they are told to do.” 

Have there been failures or dis- 
appointments in the use of elec- 
tronic computing systems? Yes, 
but insofar as AMERICAN BUusI- 
NESs has been able to check, these 
have been the result of faulty 
planning, overoptimistic expecta- 
tions, or human problems not 
chargeable to the electronic equip- 
ment. Because of the lessons they 
offer, here are two examples: 

1. A major Detroit automobile 
manufacturer paid rental for 3 
years on electronic computing 
equipment running from $8,000 to 
$11,000 a month. The system was 
used largely for one single opera- 
tion—scheduling. The inflexibility 
of the system made it necessary to 
punch out a new deck of cards 
each month, and during the 3 to 
4 days in which this was being 
done, all functions had to be 
frozen. After a 3 years’ trial, the 
company dispensed with the ex- 
pensive electronic equipment and 
went back to a manual and me- 
chanical method. It required more 
time and more people, but it saved 
considerable money and was more 
flexible. 

Two factors in this situation are 
important: First, this was one of 
the early endeavors to adapt elec- 
tronic equipment to a specific busi- 
ness function; and second, under 
present planning and program- 
ming techniques, the adaptability 
of the equipment to the problem 
would have been determined and 
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well tested in advance. In all prob- 
ability the situation would not have 
occurred had present methods been 
in use 3 years ago. 

“Most users of computers for 
business problems,”’ warns Everett 
A. Emerson of Computer Research 
Corporation, “must be prepared 
to analyze their procedure down to 
the last, most minute detail... 
the business process must be thor- 
oughly organized before the auto- 
matic machines can be applied 
to it.” 

To be an economically sound in- 
vestment, present electronic sys- 
tems should be used only when and 
where they can be programmed to 
serve a multitude of purposes. 
And then only when the equip- 
ment can be operated as nearly as 
possible at maximum time avail- 
able. “Single shot’ applications, 
such as that of the Detroit auto- 
mobile manufacturer, are likely to 
prove too costly. As one Ohio 
manufacturer with a great deal of 
electronic equipment experience 
wrote, ‘““‘We would suggest that no 
one consider the use of this equip- 
ment unless they have a very large 
volume of calculating, such as per- 
centages, increases, and decreases, 
res 

2. A second glaring failure came 
to light only a few weeks ago when 
investigation showed that New 
York City’s $200,000 a year wel- 
fare records mechanization plan 
“proved so slow that part of the 
project will be abandoned.” Here 
again faulty planning, poor execu- 
tion, and apparently political con- 
siderations nullified an otherwise 
feasible program. The equipment 
certainly was fully capable of do- 
ing the job for which it was in- 
tended, but those officials who 
planned the operation neglected to 
set up and check the human opera- 
tion upon which the efficiency of 
the machines depends. 

Another factor in the New York 
Welfare Department failure was 
its loose decentralized type of 
operation. By its very nature the 
new electronic equipment demands 
centralization of bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, statistical operations, 
billing, and similar functions. This 
fact must condition management 
considering installation of the new 
equipment. 

Such examples point up the need 
for advance planning. Out of his 
broad experience in using elec- 
tronic equipment in Chrysler's ac- 
counting and bookkeeping opera- 
tions, Vice President G. W. Troost 
concludes, ‘“‘We believe it necessary 
to develop an integrated approach 
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KEEP RECORDS 
POSTED VISUALLY 


- - - Right At Your 
Finger Tips with a 


UINIPLEX 


VISUAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


Used by hundreds of business offices, schools, 
colleges and in sales rooms, Multiplex Ref- 
erence Systems really put efficiency into 
modern business. These outstanding swinging 
pane! record systems provide the safe way 
to keep charts, graphs, sales records, litera- 
ture, and all current information right at the 
users’ fingertips where is can be visually 
referred to without first putting on a search 
through desk drawers and files. Coupon be- 
low will bring you complete information. No 





obligation. 


Send for this 
CATALOG 


MULTIPLEX 


Display Fixture Co. 


916-926 N. Tenth St. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Gentlemen: 


Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog. 





Name 

Company 

Address - 

City State 

Re a 
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Now you can do 


@ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color... utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate. 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
«+-@unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
complete applica- 
tion story and cost 
advantages in or- 
ganizations of all 
types and sizes. 
Here's a wealth of 
important informa- 
tion absolutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-9 
Chicago 14, Illinois 







































RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 


$1775 


PLUS Tax 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELESCcoPic 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 





EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 


FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youo 
RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you moy 
return it without charge within ten days. 


1025—15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP, 1025—!50 sireet.w. 
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| wherein the requirements of sales, 


procurement, planning, material 
control, production, statistical, ac- 
counting, and treasury functions 
are viewed together so that a con- 
solidated and coordinated system 
of data processing can be thor- 
oughly developed.” 

How about personnel? There is 
an acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel to operate electronic data 
processing systems, but it can be 
remedied. Both IBM and Reming- 
ton Rand have set up excellent 
technical schools which can train 
and prepare competent personnel 
already familiar with their com- 
panies’ operations and_ systems. 
More difficult is the training of 
management and supervisory per- 
sonnel already harassed with an 
overabundance of detailed work. 
Remington Rand has a _ special 
“capsule course” designed to ac- 
quaint management with the new 
equipment and its potential. 

The key to the use of present 
and future equipment is adequate 
planning. While the manufacturers 
can and will help, the plain fact is 
that the actual use of their equip- 
ment is not the most difficult prob- 
lem. Setting up office procedures 
so as to get data into a form in 
which it can be used is the real 
stumbling block. Joseph  Pelej, 
partner of Price Waterhouse & 
Company, hit the nail squarely on 
the head: “. . . practical account- 
ants can... prepare for the future 
in electronic accounting. They can 
achieve a standardization and sim- 
plification of mass_ production 
clerical tasks to a much greater 
extent than at present. There will 
also need to be a reduction of data 
to the language that machines can 
understand and handle—that is, in 
code form, and an organization 
must be provided which is familiar 
with using them .. .” 

Will electronic equipment save 
operations and clerical cost? It all 
depends. It will do certain types of 
operations quicker and with far 
fewer employees than are present- 
ly used, but . . . a confidential poll 
of companies now using electronic 
equipment shows substantial sav- 
ings in time and personnel used on 
specific operations. To date, how- 
ever, such freed personnel have 
either had to be used in preparing 
raw data before electronic process- 
ing, or have been quickly taken up 
in other office functions. The great 
savings do not seem to come from 
a reduction of clerical personnel, 
but from: (1) Saving of time, and 
(2) the additional work which will 
be turned out. 


Union leaders are haunted by 
the specter of unemployment re- 
sulting from the use of robot 
equipment, but experience to date 
would seem to indicate that the 
new machines will actually create 
more jobs than they will destroy. 
Why? Simply because they will 
make it possible to do more work 
in a given period of time with the 
same number of people. More work 
spells greater opportunities and in 
America that has always added 
up to enlarged production and 
more jobs. 

One noted electronics expert dis- 
covered another important factor 
in this situation. While program- 
ming an electronics operation, he 
found that what had been con- 
sidered a single, simple clerical 
operation actually involved 14 
selective decisions by the low- 
salaried clerk doing the work. No 
“electronic brain’? could make 
those 14 simultaneous decisions, 
nor could it make the necessary 
complex computations for which it 
had been installed until these deci- 
sions had been made! Don’t under- 
rate the important, though ap- 
parently elementary, clerical tasks 
now being done by the most versa- 
tile of all office ‘‘equipment’’—the 
human brain. 

Is management’s life to become 
more complex or more simple? 
“Electronic data processing equip- 
ment,’”’ according to IBM’s Dr. 
G. T. Hunter, “may turn some of 
the complex problems into simple 
ones, but in turn, the field will then 
be opened up to some more com- 
plex problems, so management will 
probably end up with a draw as far 
as work is concerned, but it will 
get much more results for that 
work.” Dr. Hunter significantly 
adds, however, ‘The belief of our 
entire organization is that ma- 
chines should do the work so that 
people may be free to think.” 

What is the truth about present 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment insofar as the average busi- 
ness is concerned? Again take the 
opinion of the expert. According to 
Dr. Hunter, “The machine com- 
ponents which are now in use are 
very good, but I personally believe 
that they are still a long way from 
the ultimate that is desired in cost, 
size, and performance.” 

Tens of millions of dollars are 
being spent annually by the office 
equipment industry—regulars like 
IBM, Remington Rand, National 
Cash Register, Underwood, Bur- 
roughs, Monroe, and others—to de- 
velop new, more efficient, and 
cheaper office machines. 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





New Way to Reap Rich Returns 
from Your Filing Dollars 


In the average office file today, 65% of 
the records have outlived their useful- 
ness—yet remain in the active file, mak- 
ing it difficult and expensive to keep 
an efficient filing system. Management 
is greatly concerned with this wanton 
waste of time and money. That’s why 
Remington Rand has prepared the 
booklet pictured below. It shows you 
how to reap richer returns from your 
filing dollars... provides you with a 
yardstick for measuring record keep- 
ing as it pertains to filing, its purpose, 
growth, value, cost and efficiency. 
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NEW SURVEY GIVES 
SPECIFIC STEPS TO CUT COSTS 


Put This Booklet to 
Work By Learning: 


@ How much should it cost to operate 
a file? 

@ What is the average number of 
drawers handled by a file clerk? 

@ What are the minimum standards of 
performance to be expected from the 
different grades of filing equipment? 

@ How can you determine the efficiency 
of your filing system? 

@ How important is control of the ori- 
gin of correspondence and records? 

At the end of the booklet there’s a 5- 

step, thoroughly-tested method for get- 

ting more for each dollar invested in 
filing operations. 

You can save 60% or more of your 
overall filing costs by properly apply- 
ing the treasury of filing facts and 
figures in this easy-to-read, easy-to- 
use booklet. To get your FREE copy 
without obligation, of course. Check 
off LBV543 in coupon. 
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Scientific Sorting Assures 
50 to 75% Saving 


Remington Rand MultiSort has proved 
in actual use that it can save 50°% to 
75% of the time demanded for hand 
sorting. Locating any piece of sorted 
material is easy, swift. Each piece of 
paper is held securely in place —no 
danger of blowing away! And valu- 
able office space is saved—as much as 
80%. Errors are kept at a minimum. 
The FREE folder “Slash Your Sort- 
ing Time With MULTISORT” lists 
additional advantages —shows time 
savings proved by actual time studies. 
Complete details in LBV613. 


TODAY TOMORROW 





Variadex Alphabetic 
Filing Permits Unlimited 
Expansion Without Waste 


There's a way to eliminate the waste 
of throwing out inflexible index guides 
as your files increase...switch to 
VARIADEX-the direct expanding in- 
dex with color control. 

With Variadex your investment in 
filing equipment brings additional dol- 
lars rolling back to you in the form of 
faster filing and finding, fewer errors 
and lost papers, higher office morale. 
Users find VARIADEX is alphabetic 
filing at its very best—simple, direct, 
tops in efficiency! Details in LBV392. 





Now You Can “Rent” Experts 
Chances are you’ve known for 
months that the filing systems 
and operating records in your 
office need streamlining. Office 
staffs well-seasoned in tackling 
the most difficult problems in fil- 
ing are available through the 
Remington Rand Business Serv- 
ices Departments. 

The Installation Staff has a 
unique approach—does not dis- 
turb daily operations, trains per- 
sonnel in the new system and 
writes a manual detailing the 
complete new filing procedure. 
You are then ready to swing 
into new methods without 
interruption of your everyday 
business operations. During 
peak-load periods, you rent this 
expert staff and save by getting 
your task finished promptly—a 
far better arrangement than de- 
pending on untrained temporary 
personnel. Check folders BSD2, 
also LBV402. 














‘Mahe the Most of Filing 
Space with Shelf Filing 


Why let the space between the top of 
your filing cabinets and the ceiling 
remain unused—especially, today, when 
office space is scarce,expensive? Faster 
reference, easier and quicker filing 
and finding and the economy of space 
and equipment costs make this method 
worth investigating. See the clear 
comparison of shelving vs. vertical files 
in chart complete with understandable 
figures—MC817. Also ask for Certified 
Case History SN784. 


Remington. Fland 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1108, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| Please circle the numbers below for | 
| FREE literature desired. Mail cou- | 
| pon now | 
| LBV543 LBV392 LBV613 | 
BSD2 MC817 LBV402 SN784 | 
| Name  — | 
| Firm | 
| Address ee | 
| City Zone __ State —— | 
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The purpose of the corporation is work—satisfaction of material needs—but we should 
fear for its future unless . . it can satisfy human needs . . . There are those who say that 
human relations in industry is an expensive luxury . . . | suggest that the function of man- 
agement is to operate a successful organization both economically and humanly.—From 
a recent talk by John S. Coleman, president of Burroughs Corporation in Cleveland, Ohio 








One office pest is joker who has a 
funny story at busiest time of day 


House Organ Points Out 
Some Office Pests 


Are you an office pest? Are you 
guilty of annoying others with uncon- 
scious habits? These were the ques- 
tions asked employee readers re- 
cently in the Koppers News, published 
for employees of Koppers Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 

“Let’s face it,” says the article. 
“It’s not the typewriters and file cabi- 
nets and the phones that tie the 
nerves in knots. It’s we the people. 
Whether we be too free with our feet 
or with our voice, each of us has a 
pesky mannerism or habit with the 
power to alienate our closest business 
associates.” 

To emphasize this point, a group 
of pictures indicated some of the ma- 
jor offenses which annoy others. 
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They Don’t Retire at 65 
At Parker Pen 


Bruce Jeffris, president of the 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis., believes that “in far too many 
instances, forcing employees to retire 
at 65 has proved harmful or costly 
to both the employee concerned and 
the firm for which he works.” Com- 
menting on the company’s new pen- 
sion plan, he states: “If one of our 
employees wants to continue working 
after he is 65, we find no reason for 
enforcing an across-the-board policy 
of mandatory retirement, providing he 
or she is physically able to work. And 
we're willing to pay this bonus for 
mature experience—one of American 
industry’s most valuable, yet seldom 
recognized, resources.” 

This “open end” pension and dis- 
ability plan not only junks the idea 
of automatic retirement at age 65, 
but offers higher-than-usual retire- 
ment benefits. Under the plan, per- 
sonal pensions grow substantially if 
the worker elects and is able to re- 
main on the job. According to pro- 
visions of the plan, retirement bene- 
fits are determined by multiplying 
seven-eighths of 1 per cent of each 
employee’s base compensation by the 
number of years of his or her service. 
Compensation is defined as the aver- 
age of the 3 highest-pay years be- 
tween age 55 and retirement, or the 
average of the 3 highest-pay years in 
the 10 years preceding a retirement 
due to disability. An employee who 
retires because of disability is guaran- 
teed a minimum benefit of $65 a 
month. Future employees will qualify 
for retirement at age 65 after 20 
years with the company. 

Waldo Luchsinger, director of 
Parker personnel, is credited with the 
formation of the plan’s fundamentals. 
Members of the pension consultant 
firm of Edwin Shields Hewitt and 
Associates, Chicago, aided him in 
formulating the plan. 





Ivan is the ‘‘guest’’ of any Sperry 
plant that has a lost-time accident 


Ivan Gets Hole in Head 
In Safety Program 


Any Sperry plant suffering a lost- 
time accident is visited by Ivan, a 
human skull mounted with a simu- 
lated revolver pointing at his right 
temple. The plant superintendent 
and supervisor of the department 
having the accident must drill a hole 
in Ivan’s skull and autograph it. The 
correlation between Russian roulette 
and a careless regard for plant safety 
rules is developed in this current 
Sperry supervisors’ safety contest. 

Ivan has had his predecessors at 
the Sperry Division of General Mills 
(San Francisco) in previous safety 
contests. There was “Stinky” the 
deodorized skunk and “Faux Pas” 
the neurotic monkey. Like his pred- 
ecessors, Ivan will move to different 
plant locations whenever lost-time 
accidents occur. 

There is an interesting deviation 
in this contest, however. Each super- 
intendent or supervisor has been is- 
sued a rack holding from one to three 
stacks of poker chips, depending on 
the number of man-hours of employ- 
ment in his department. A name 
plaque identifies the owner of each 
rack. When a department has a lost- 
time accident, its supervisor “cashes 
in” his stack to Alden Ackels, man- 
ager of Sperry manufacturing opera- 
tions. And Ivan moves to the plant 
location for the hole in his head. 
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Human Relations Defined 


In Executive's Job 


Back in 1948, when The Dartnell 
Corporation brought out its little 
booklet on human relations, the term 
was almost unknown in business and 
industry. Today, there are courses in 
human relations, seminars in human 
relations, bulletins on human rela- 
tions, and even national meetings on 
human relations. 

But just what is human relations? 
One definition may be found in the 
description given William Caples’ 
new job as vice president in charge 
of human relations for the Inland 
Steel Co. This recent appointment 
covers five areas of administration, 
namely: (1) Supervision of all per- 
sonnel, industrial relations, and public 
relations for the company; (2) staff 
supervision over employment prac- 
tices, health programs, training, test- 
ing, and evaluation; (3) maintenance 
of a management-development pro- 
gram, including coordination of ex- 
ecutive transfers; (4) executive 
supervision over public relations 
policy; (5) special assignments in the 
field of human relations. 


Teachers See Economics 
From Business’ Side 


Case Institute of Technology and 
the Republic Steel Corporation both 
had an idea that too many economics 
teachers in colleges had never seen 
the inside of a factory—and both de- 
cided to do something about it. The 
result was a 6-week seminar during 
which some 48 college professors are 
taking a look at economics from the 
businessman’s point of view. The 
men listen to six lecturers, one a 
week, to discover what’s new, aca- 
demically speaking. They also tour 
industrial plants in the Cleveland 
area and have no-holds-barred, ques- 
tion-and-answer periods. 

Republic Steel pays the bill for 
transporting, feeding, and housing 
the professors—a bill estimated at 
about $25,000. The course is divided 
into four main areas—academic, com- 
munications, plant visits, and cur- 
rent trends in economic education. 

The plant visits are organized so 
that the 48 professors take 3 plant 
tours a week, after which they have 
a chance to quiz management on 
manufacturing practices. 
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Piling up $4,000 worth of “‘lost,"’ ‘‘dead,"’ and special order surplus weld- 
ing studs pulled from the warehouse, gave employees visible proof of waste 


Display Helps Stamp Out Costly Errors and Waste 


There is nothing like visible proof 
when you are trying to stamp out 
waste and costly errors in an indus- 
trial plant. The Nelson Stud Welding 
Division of Gregory Industries, Inc., 
Lorain, Ohio, proved this recently 
when it pulled $4,000 worth of “lost,” 
“dead,” and special order surplus 
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welding studs from its warehouse 
during the annual inventory period. 

This display of factory, office, and 
shipping errors was set up alongside 
the time clock and snack bar as a 
daily reminder to the plant’s 260 em- 
ployees. Within 3 weeks scrap was 
sharply reduced. 





Shure Brothers employees line up in 
recently remodeled low-cost cafeteria 


Firm Finds the Answer 
To In-Plant Feeding 


The electronic and microphone 
manufacturing factory of Shure 
Brothers, Inc., Chicago, had the 
usual problem of providing an attrac- 
tive and low-cost eating place for 
employees in a tight labor area. Long 
ago the company sought an answer 
to the problem by allocating factory 
space for a company cafeteria and 
hiring a concessionaire to operate it. 
However, improper selection of foods, 
lack of variety, plus lack of experi- 
ence, all resulted in fewer and fewer 
employees making use of the eating 
facilities offered by the company. 
Heavy company subsidization soon 
became necessary in order to keep 
the cafeteria going. Employee com- 
plaints became frequent and many 
refused to use the cafeteria at all. 

Something had to be done. Should 
the company hire another conces- 
sionaire and try again, or should it 
call in an outside organization to 
take over completely? The latter 
step seemed to be the more feasible. 
An outside organization, Cooper In- 
dustrial Food Service, Inc., serving 
many plants and distributors in the 
Chicago area, was called in. 

Meanwhile, Shure Brothers em- 
ployees were consulted as to their 
wishes and were given a part to play 
in selecting the cafeteria color 
scheme, floor covering, and furnish- 
ings. Employee reaction to the new 
cafeteria was enthusiastic from the 
very beginning. The response in terms 
of food sales was rapid and, in the 
year that has passed since the change- 
over, employee participation is up to 
the 95 per cent mark. 

Employee acceptance is now uni- 
formly good and it is possible to serve 
hot meals to night shifts and Satur- 
day workers when necessary. Shure 
Brothers executives and Cooper In- 
dustrial Food Service representa- 
tives meet regularly to review the 
progress of the cafeteria and to sug- 
gest improvements. 
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Recreation Will Cost 
$800 Million 


Figures, presented at the annual 
convention of the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association in Cleve- 
land recently, indicate that in 1953 
some $800 million will be spent by 
30,000 firms for employee recreation, 
a 15 per cent increase over last year’s 
expenditure. 

The social, cultural, and athletic 
activities for employees on which this 
sum of money is being spent include 
practically everything in the recrea- 
tion field. Bowling leagues, rod and 
gun clubs, choir groups, and baseball 
teams are tops. Golf courses, recrea- 
tion or picnic grounds, and swimming 
pools are among the more elaborate 
outlays for recreation. The National 
Cash Register Co. is building two 
18-hole golf courses for employees 
and their families. The company’s 
166-acre recreation grounds are part 
of the company’s program which goes 
back to 1891—one of the oldest of all 
employee recreation programs. 

Why do some recreation programs 
fail? There are many reasons, states 
the N.LR.A., but some of these 
are: Building an elaborate facility 
where it is not needed; trying to 
force recreation programs on em- 
ployees; building activity centers 
without participation or sanction of 
employees. To be successful, a rec- 
reation program should be company 
generated, but directed by employees. 

On a nation-wide basis, the N.I.R.A. 
estimates that some 34 million em- 
ployees are active in company-spon- 
sored recreation activities. The effect 
of these programs is hard to measure. 


Du Pont Plant Sets 
Matchless Record 


The world’s safest industrial plant, 
the Du Pont Company’s Old Hickory 
rayon plant, Old Hickory, Tenn., has 
set a matchless record in industrial 
safety with a total of 28,160,000 man- 
hours without a lost-time injury 
and the employees are still adding to 
the total. 

For 4 years, the plant has rolled 
up a record of no time-losing in- 
juries, a new world’s safety record 
for the second time in its 27-year 
history. The plant’s first mark was 
set in 1937, when it completed over 
11 million exposure hours without 
a major injury. It began that record 
in 1935. 

The new achievement was marked 
by a ceremony for all employees at 
the plant, the accomplishment was 
officially recognized by the National 
Safety Council and personally ap- 
plauded by Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president of the Du Pont Company, 
and officials of the company’s Textile 
Fibers Department. 
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Team captains in the composing department of Standard Register Company 
point out their teams’ positions during company’s year-long quality campaign 


Campaign Makes Workers Quality-Conscious 


Congratulations —and fine new 
watches—went to nine pressmen of 
the Standard Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, recently, when the 
company’s year-long quality cam- 
paign came to a close. Each of the 
nine employees received an engraved 
watch from the company’s president, 
M. A. Spayd, at a special ceremony 
which climaxed the contests. This 
campaign not only succeeded in mak- 
ing all employees quality-conscious, 
but actually resulted in reducing re- 
prints by one-third over the previous 
year. In fact, one of the outstanding 
results of the pressroom contest was 
that during the entire year, several 
pressmen had had no _ reprints 
charged against them. 

The watches were not the only 
awards given employees during the 
contest. Other prizes ranged from 
fishing reels and golf clubs to pearl 
necklaces and nylon hosiery. Values 
ranged from around $5 to $10, and 
there was a sufficient number of 
prizes to stimulate interest through- 
out plant and office. 

Duration of the quality improve- 
ment contests in factory production 
departments varied greatly. In the 
composing room, for example, em- 
ployees split into three election par- 
ties or teams in a 6 months’ contest. 
In the pressroom, the contest lasted 
for a full year with prizes being 
awarded at the end of the first 6 
months and again at the year’s end. 
This particular contest pitted teams 
composed of the first, second, and 
third shifts against each other. Each 
team scored points toward winning 
the contest and electing their candi- 
date. The man having the greatest 
total points was elected president and 
received a prize along with other 
members of his team. 


Each winner on the winning teams 
was given a list of merchandise prizes 
from which he could make his selec- 
tion. Many of the contests were de- 
veloped by the employees themselves 
and the themes varied from baseball 
games to elections. Incidentally, em- 
ployees were much more interested 
in “their own” contests than those 
someone else had devised for them. 

Not limited to the factory, quality 
was stressed in many office depart- 
ments as well. In the offices, contests 
based on reducing errors, reducing 
absenteeism, and increasing sugges- 
tions helped make Standard’s 40th 
year its Quality year. 

One of the important phases of 
this quality contest was the effort 
made by management to give super- 
vision an important part in the pro- 
gram. First, the campaign was backed 
up by meetings of Standard Regis- 
ter’s management councils by means 
of which supervisors carried the 
quality story back to each employee. 
Second, a special effort was made 
when the campaign ended to get the 
reactions of all supervision to the 
contests. Supervisors were asked by 
the Quality Education Committee to 
comment on the reaction of their em- 
ployees, to give their personal opinion 
of the campaign, to indicate reac- 
tions of employees to the showing 
of the quality film and to the prize 
awards. Supervisors were also asked 
for suggestions on a new campaign— 
whether they favored another cam- 
paign, what themes and_ slogans 
should be used, what plans made, and 
how it should be handled. 

Replies were received from the 
great majority of supervisors and 
Standard Register’s new quality cam- 
paign is being set up along the lines 
indicated by this survey. 
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‘‘A lot of companies can stand some cost cutting. But expense reduction alone... 


is bad 


for the morale of the whole company. It is a retreat instead of an attack. It emphasizes 


doing less, instead of doing more. You cannot keep on cutting expenses indefinitely 


without shrinking the business. A far better plan seems to be to hold the break-even 


point in line . . . and go out and get more sales.'"—From the August 1953 Acme Reporter 





“‘Noiseless'’ Adding Machine 
For Quiet Office 


ROTARY-type action of the mechan- 
ism in the Swedish-made Odhner add- 
ing machine greatly reduces sound, 
vibration, and wear. To further re- 
duce noise, the mechanism is sus- 
pended within the framework on rub- 
ber shock absorbers for a “floating” 
action. Servicing machine is quick 
and easy, since the mechanism is 
constructed in three main sections 
that can be replaced as units. Avail- 
able in three models, adding machine 
has a cast aluminum base and rubber 
rear wheels. Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Increased Capacity for 
Hand Calculator 


NEW, “larger” model Curta Calcula- 
tor will now handle problems of 
11 times 8 times 15 digits. Model II 
still fits easily in the hand and weighs 
only 12 ounces, in spite of its in- 
creased capacity. Having all the fea- 
tures of the smaller model, the new 
calculator is fully guaranteed. Curta 
Calculator Co., 3851 W. Madison St.., 
Chicago 24, Il. 


Combination Time-and-Wage 
Computer 


EXPECTED to reduce the time of 
computing payrolls, the new Calca- 
Dial will be offered to the public for 
the first time this month. Unit con- 
sists of a plastic base, interchangeable 
wage discs, and a movable plastic 
dial. With one turn of the dial, user 
can arrive at time worked and wages 
earned in straight time as well as 
overtime, on a daily basis up to 6 
days. Extra discs showing standard 
wage rates are supplied, and blank 
discs are available for inserting odd 
hourly rates. Evans Specialty Co., 
Inc., 407 N. Munford St., Richmond 
20, Va 


Compact Photocopier 
Uses New Process 


DESIGNED to use Eastman Kodak's 
new Verifax process, the Instant 
Copier makes three or more black- 
on-white reproductions of any origi- 
nal up to 8's inches by 14 inches in 
1 minute. It occupies less than 2 
square feet of space on desk or table, 
and can be used by anyone in the 
office, under normal office lighting 
Prints are permanent and delivered 
dry, ready for immediate use. There 
is no odor to the process, and no spe- 
cial copy paper is required. Photostat 
Corp., 295 State St., Rochester 14, 
New York 


Low-Cost Calculator for 
Small Business 


TAKING up little more desk space 
than a letterhead, Monroe's new “All- 
Purpose” model is fast and quiet 
Any inexperienced operator can mas- 
ter the machine. Weighing only 16 
pounds and able to handle a large 
volume of work, the new model can 
solve any problem from simple ad- 
dition to complicated statistics. Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, 
New Jersey 
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Office Machine Pad 
Reduces Noise 


CALLED ‘“Quiet-Grip,” this Abco 
pad has no unsightly edges, positively 
will not skid, and is easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Its embossed 
rubber cover is vulcanized to each 
side of a resilient fiber center. Thus 
the pad will never mat down or lose 
its elasticity. Ideal for use with 
electrically operated office machines. 
Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., 
Newark 5, N. J. 


New Postal Scale Is 
Easy to Read 


GUARANTEED accurate to 1% 
ounce, the new Princess postal scale 
has a 1-pound capacity. The large 
bold numbers on the dial show cor- 
rect weight and mailing costs for 
first class, air mail, merchandise, and 
printing. Known as the Model N-1, 
the spring postal scale measures only 
4 inches high, 3'2 inches deep, by 2 
inches in width. A sturdy post sup- 
ports the platform without side-to- 
side sway. Pelouze Mfg. Co., 1218 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


Portable Tape Recorder 
For Field Use 


NEW sshielding techniques and im- 
proved electronic application make 
it possible to record material under 
adverse conditions with low distor- 
tion, low noise, and a wide dynamic 
range. The Magnematic is designed 
to produce tapes in the field which 
cannot be distinguished from those 
made on high-priced studio equip- 
ment. A built-in pre-amplifier gives 
low level, low impedance microphone 
input. Sturdily built to withstand 
being carried about. Magnematic Di- 
vision, Amplifier Corp. of America, 
398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


General Utility Stand for 
Office Machines 


DESIGNED to provide a safe, strong 
support for  standard-sized  type- 
writers, calculators, and adding ma- 
chines, ‘“The Jet” is made of heavy 
gauge steel. The top has indented 
panels to prevent the office machine 
from slipping or sliding when the 
stand is being used. Snag- and burr- 
proof legs are curved to give added 
strength and leg room for the opera- 
tor. Drop leaves close or open in a 
jiffy, with positive locking action. 
In green, gray, or brown finish, the 
stand comes complete with easy roll- 
ing casters. Maso Steel Products, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Hand-Addressing Machine 
Cuts Costs in Half 


THIS exceptionally low-cost hand- 
addressing machine cuts addressing 
machine and operating costs as much 
as 50 per cent. The original plate- 
filing trays act as both plate loader 
and receiver, allowing plates to re- 
main in proper filing sequence at all 
times. The new DBM DASHagraph 
R100 produces more than 1,000 im- 
pressions an hour. Addressing is done 
by single-hand operation, and only 
light pressure is necessary for perfect 
impressions. A new lightweight metal 
used in these addressing plates makes 
them easier to read and file. Files, 
holding 9 drawers of 100 plates, can 
be obtained for all models. Dashew 
Business Machines, Inc., 1641 
McGarry St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Unique Label Gluer Solves 
Messy Problem 


GONE are the sticky glue pots and 
brushes usually associated with ship- 
ping containers. Neater parcels, as 
well as a saving of up to 50 per cent 
in costs, can be had with the use of 
ungummed labels and the Bx Label 
Gluer. The heavily chrome-plated de- 
vice features an adjustable guide bar, 
a lift-off cover to speed filling and 
cleaning, and a die-cast glue reservoir 
which holds enough glue for several 
hundred labels -in one filling. Two 
rollers carry glue to labels. Glue Fast 
Equipment Co., Inc., Dept. 11, White 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Telephone Holder Leaves 
Hands Free 


YOU will want to thank the physician 
who designed this Telehold for his 
own use! More often than not, the 
ring of the phone calls for jotting 
down notes or reaching for records. 
This useful device’s padded shoulder 
piece rests comfortably on your 
shoulder, while an adjustable arm 
snaps firmly onto the receiver with- 
out the use of tools. The tough, 
Tenite plastic won’t chip or corrode, 
resists dirt, and has a permanent, 
pleasant feel. Rans Mfg. Co., 28 N. 
Williams St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Popular-Sized Amplifier 
Is Versatile 


A NEW 25-watt amplifier—Model 
3725-B—now has an additional micro- 
phone input, besides the regular 
microphone and phonograph input. 
The newly designed, all-steel case 
trimmed in chrome has a sloping, 
lighted control panel. Plastic dial 
pointers that glow red when unit is 
on are indirectly driven from the six 
control knobs located in a row below 
the panel. There are separate con- 
trols for both bass and treble, as well 
as volume controls for the micro- 
phone and phonograph inputs. Am- 
plifier can be matched to any speaker 
load. The standard top of unit can be 
replaced with a single or three-speed 
turntable phonograph, if desired. 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion 
Road, Columbus 7, Ohio. 
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Microfilm Reader Is 
Lightweight 


DESIGNED as a companion unit to 
the portable Flofilm camera, Die- 
bold’s new portable reader weighs 
only 19 pounds and occupies a table 
or desk area of 13% by 14% inches. 
The readable screen size is 11% 
inches square. It is manually operated 
for 16mm. film, and has a fixed mag- 
nification ratio of 24 to 1. Light 
source is a standard 100-watt bulb 
Image can be turned 360 degrees to 
assure legibility in any position. 
With the Flofilm camera and reader, 
inexperienced help can _ microfilm 
copy. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Combination Hand Printer and 
Stencil for Shipping Boxes 


A FACSIMILE label is stamped onto 
a container along with the shipping 
information, using Weber’s new hand 
printer and die-cut stencil combina- 
tion. This “direct to container” mark- 
ing and addressing system eliminates 
the double operation of preparing 
labels and then pasting them on the 
containers. The fast, clean, one-hand 
operation allows a worker to address 
or mark from 25 to 40 cartons or 
boxes a minute. Stencils can be pre- 
pared with shipping information at 
the time the bill of lading or invoice 
sheets are typed. Weber Label and 
Marking Systems, Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine Co., 200 W. Cen- 
tral Road, Mount Prospect, Il 


Percentages Easy to Figure 
On Printing Calculator 


FINDING sales percentages is re- 
duced to the simplest possible form 
on Rem-Rand's Printing Calculator. 
Enter the small amount and subtract, 
enter the larger amount and add, 
and then divide by the previous sales. 
The percentage of increase or de- 
crease is delivered automatically, 
printed on the tape. Automatic clear- 
ance allows you to go on to the next 
calculation immediately, with no 
pause for copying or double checking 
the calculation. Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Record Storage File 
Has New Face 


ELIMINATING the staple-stitching 
on the face of Convoy Record Storage 
Files has produced a dimple-free, 
perfectly smooth front that definitely 
improves its appearance. Made of 
heavy duty corrugated board, chemi- 
cally impregnated for rugged 
strength, these storage files were 
long a boon for record storage rooms. 
The smooth front now makes them 
presentable in front offices. Convoy, 
Inc., Box 216, Station B, Canton, 
Ohio 
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THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
IH Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
x Facts at a Glonce — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
te Simple ond Flexible. Write on Cords, Snap in Grooves 
Some Typical Applications rm 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 4g" 
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24-Page Illustrated 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





MAKES LIGHT WORK OF THE 
HEAVIEST BUSINESS FIGURES. 
A four-color brochure which touches 
on the worksaving features of the 
Monroe Adding-Calculator Model 
CST, this leaflet suggests the way to 
a shortcut to greater output of im- 
portant business figures. Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, 
New Jersey. 
* * 

VERTICAL PARKING GARAGES. 
This brochure offers a solution to the 
growing parking problem which is 
affecting congested business centers. 
The three types of vertical parking 
garages, ramp, semi-automatic, and 
operatorless automatic, are adequate- 
ly discussed. Building and land costs, 
operating costs, and the various ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
three types are given impartial treat- 
ment. Well worth reading, if only to 
keep informed, the brochure can be 
obtained by writing to Charles W. 
Lerch & Associates, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


* * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RECORD 
KEEPING. In graphic form, this 
folder presents the good and _ bad 
features of “blind” and “visible” sys- 
tems of card filing, showing how 
VISIrecord was a natural outgrowth 
of the need for a compact filing sys- 
tem with the advantages of visible 
indexing. The back page shows the 
various pieces of VISIrecord equip- 
ment. VISIrecord, Inc., 801 Second 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* 


INVITATION TO LEARNING. This 
folder concerns itself with seminars 
on business systems and management 
control methods. How a_ seminar 
proceeds, what a seminar may cover, 
and which seminar would be the one 
for you to attend, comprise the three 
divisions of the booklet. Informal in 
its treatment, the folder captures the 
feeling of good fellowship and learn- 
ing which combine to make any 
Remington Rand Seminar a pleasant 


and profitable experience. For a free 
copy, write to Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
SLIDE FILM PRESENTATION 
FOR UNDER $20. This new how-to- 
do-it booklet for business firms tells 
how tape recordings and color slides 
can be combined to tell a story or 
convey an idea in an interesting and 
effective manner at low cost. Five 
easy steps required to produce a 
sound-slide presentation are outlined: 
Make a picture script, take pictures, 
organize slide sequence, arrange re- 
cording session, and tape-record the 
commentary. Additional tips and de- 
tails, a list of the equipment needed, 
costs involved, and advice on addi- 
tional expenditures are also given. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 

HOW TO OPERATE A LIFT 
TRUCK. In its fifth edition, this 
booklet is again available to lift truck 
operators, supervisors, safety en- 
gineers, and other interested indus- 
trial and governmental personnel. In 
cartoon form, the easy-reading book- 
let is packed with information about 
the operation of a lift truck, preven- 
tive maintenance, safety, and basic 
materials handling. Drawings for 
setting up an obstacle course are also 
included. Booklet can be studied by 
the operator himself or used as a 
guide by instructors. Hyster Com- 
pany, 2902 N. E. Clackamas St., 
Portland, Ore. 


GBC COVER MANUAL. This fact- 
packed manual contains full-size 
samples of each cover style, material, 
and color being offered by General 
Binding, as well as complete facts 
about the many types of cover decora- 
tion available, full details on the 
various decorating processes, and all 
prices and ordering information. A 
valuable reference book for making 
literature outstanding, the manual 
can be obtained by sending $1 to the 
General Binding Corporation, 812 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


* * 


FUNCTIONAL MODULAR OFFICE 
WORK-STATIONS begins by show- 
ing that El-Units are composed of 
two basic items—work tops and fil- 
ing cabinets in varying styles. How 
these two basic items can be arranged 
to form a wide variety of work units 
is told in an interesting manner. The 
booklet progresses from six basic 
work units, through to five suggested 
El-Unit office layouts. How these 
units can be adapted to open planning 
is also illustrated. A parts list and 
demonstration layouts round out the 
information given in the folder. For 
specific information for your indi- 
vidual needs, the reader is urged to 
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make free use of the Art Metal 
Planning Service. The booklet is 
available free, by writing to Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
New York. 
* 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SAFES, points out that a 
safe is primarily designed to protect 
important records from fire. Money 
chests are another matter entirely. 
The booklet explains the significance 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
fire labels on safes, and describes the 
kind of records which should be kept 
in a safe. Where cash must be pro- 
tected, a round door, armor clad 
money chest is recommended. When 
a money chest is welded into a fire- 
resistant safe, maximum protection 
is assured against both fire and bur- 
glary. This well-illustrated booklet 
is available without cost from Mosler 
Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


THE FINEST IN DRAFTING MA- 
CHINES. This two-color booklet pre- 
sents a complete mechanical descrip- 
tion of the various drafting machine 
models, including gravity compen- 
sated, track type, civil engineering, 
and detail machines. The pictures 
illustrating the booklet are so sharp 
and clear that even the smallest 
figures in the rules are legible. Also 
described are the latest types of 
scales for all uses. Write for a free 
copy of this booklet from Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 41, Il. 


GETTING MORE FOR YOUR EX- 
HIBIT DOLLAR deals with more ef- 
fective methods for conducting ex- 








It PAYS These Firms to COLLATE 





© Whether an office needs one rack or several 
depends upon the volume of collating 
to be done. But in every instance canny 
office managers know that Evans Gather 
ing Racks cut the time and cost of collat 
ing in half. 

© 3,500 sheets an hour are easily gathered 
by one unskilled worker. Sitting or stand 
ing, worker maintains pace without fatigue 

® Racks ore all aluminum; each section hold 
ing 500 sheets of paper at inclined angle. 
Racks ore used singly—or two or more 
together for large gatherings. Racks col 
lapse for setting aside. 

GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more 

accurate results than any other collating aid 

on the morket. 


PICTURED: 18-section TU Rack at $25.00. 
7 other Models—$10.00 to $16.50. 
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A Few Steady Users 


American Viscose Corporation 
Associated Telephone Co., ltd 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Burlington Mills 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
Daggett & Ramsdell 

Dixie Cup Company 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
General Electric Company 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
Minnesota Woolen Company 
National Cash Register Co 
Omaha Public Schools 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Railway Express Agency 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va 








AN EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE DESK 
DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR TODAY'S 


WORKING EXECUTIVE 


This “man-sized" Conference Desk by Im- 
perial gives lots of elbowroom to the execu 


hibits at industrial shows. Among the tive who likes to work in comfort. 


topics covered are planning, manning 
of booths, exhibit backgrounds, enter- 
tainment, furniture, telephones, ac- 
tion in the display, demonstrations, 
lighting, literature, publicity, invita- 
tions, advertising, and related sub- 
jects. Available without charge from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


It's ideal, too, for staff conferences, inter- 
views and general all-around discussions 
where lots of leg room and ample desk top 
space is needed. 


The Conference Desk is just one model in 
the complete Wiltshire line of smartly styled, 
modern office pieces. Ask to see the entire 
line at your dealer's! 


wiltshire modern 


by Imperial 


« 





COMPLETE MECHANIZED BOOK- 
KEEPING. A strikingly designed 
three-color folder, this shows at a 
glance how one writing posts all 
records with the new Remington 
Rand Low-Cost Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine. Accounts receivable, as well as 
payroll, records can be handled 
simply and economically. The ma- 
chine keeps a complete earnings rec- 
ord containing a detailed history of 
each employee for quick reference, 
and a complete journal with payroll 
distribution simplified by automatic 
accumulation of totals for earnings 


te 
by department can also be obtained. Bawngoc>sctanll 
Ask for booklet No. AB 848 when desk company 


writing for your free copy from homey 
Remington Rand Inc.. 315 Fourth | EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA ~ 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Write for Imperial’s Office Planning Kit . . 
complete with floor layout, cut-outs of standard 
office units, decorating hints, ete., and ask for 
name of your nearest Imperial Dealer. 
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Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


J \ 
‘9 4) 
Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that builds its own steel 
shelving as you stack it 


No. 511 Lerren size 1 
UNITS are self-stacking 

with factory applied ‘ 
steel side-plates and hor- . 
{zontal stackers bearing x 


Per Unit 


Packed Six Units 


total drawer content ~ te the Carton oe 


weight at four points Srsccenetll 
No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details on other sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, illinois 


PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also chances for Errors. 


Paycheck ‘‘Outlook"’ Envelopes are ab- 
solutely opaque; essential when wages 
are paid by check. 
Nothing shows but the 
employee's name. This 
improves personnel re- 
lations. 


WRITE Topay! ) 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 


MEW BOOKS oot. Zoot 





BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES. By 
John W. Wingate. Information col- 
lected from many sources over a 
period of years has gone into this 
thick volume. The book would be 
helpful to the student planning to go 
into buying as a career, and it should 
be an excellent refresher to those peo- 
ple actively engaged in the business. 
Small businessmen will also find it 
an aid, since there is considerable in- 
formation concerning mass-buying 
groups and bureaus. 

The author tells what and how 
much to buy, as well as where and 
how to buy. He devotes a section to 
brands and labels, and the appendix 
completely covers the regulation of 
trade practices by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Author Wingate is Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Third 
edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 740 pages. 
$8.35. 


SUCCESSFUL LABOR RELATIONS 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS. By James 
Menzies Black and J. George Piccoli. 
Based largely on the experience of 
600 manufacturers making up the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
this book is slanted for the business 
with fewer than 1,000 employees. 

Its information and ideas have al- 
ready been tested, and the small busi- 
nessman can turn to just the right 
chapter when confronted with a 
strike, representation election, unfair 
labor practice charges, and other 
problems. 

Both of the authors are connected 
with the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland—Mr. Black as public rela- 
tions director and Mr. Piccoli as di- 
rector of industrial relations. First 
edition. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
425 pages. $6.00. 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES. By Wil- 
liam G. Cochran. Adapted from a 
college course of lectures on sample 
survey techniques, this book presents 
an account of sampling theory as it 
has been developed for use in sample 
surveys. Illustrations are also pro- 
vided to show how the theory is ap- 
plied in practice. Mr. Cochran is pro- 
fessor of biostatistics, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, The 
Johns Hopkins University. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 330 pages. $6.50. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
CONTROL. By George R. Terry. A 
revised edition of a volume which 
has already proved to be popular in 


the field, this book covers every con- 
ceivable phase of office management. 

The volume is broken up into six 
units: (1) Introduction, (2) office or- 
ganization, (3) physical facilities, (4) 
communicative office services, (5) per- 
sonnel relations in_ office work, 
and (6) managerial control of office 
output. 

While the book is primarily in- 
tended as a text, it undoubtedly would 
be helpful to office managers, as well 
as businessmen in smaller companies 
who often have a number of jobs for 
which they are responsible. The book 
should also be useful as a reference 
guide. 

Mr. Terry is a professor in the 
School of Commerce at Northwestern 
University, and he also does consult- 
ing work for business. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 763 pages. 


$8.00. 


STANDARD COSTS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING. By Stanley B. Henrici. 
This new edition includes problems at 
the end of the chapters and supple- 
ments the study questions. The book 
has also been brought completely up 
to date. 

The volume explains the methods 
of installing and operating a standard 
cost system. It is strong in its treat- 
ment of setting standards, but it also 
offers coverage of other accounting 
methods. 

Standard Costs is one of the books 
in McGraw-Hill’s accounting series. 
Second edition. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inec., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 336 pages. $5.50. 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT. By George D. Hal- 
sey. In this revised edition, Mr. Halsey 
has expanded his treatment of the 
problems of two-way communication 
between workers and management, 
and he discusses new methods of em- 
ployee merit rating and gives current 
information on pre-employment tests. 

Various new techniques in the field 
are explained at some length, and the 
many other phases of personnel man- 
agement are discussed in detail. There 
is also a chapter of “Special Con- 
siderations in the Employment and 
Supervision of Women,” plus one con- 
cerning the employment of physically 
impaired and older people. 

The author is personnel director of 
the Farm Credit Administration at 
Columbia, S. C., and he has been 
in personnel work at Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Milwaukee, and Woodward and 
Lothrop in Washington. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 468 pages. $6.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HOWARD DUFFY, newcomer to AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, is a former official of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, dealing in wage and salary ad- 
ministration matters. Thus, he knows 
whereof he speaks in his article on 
bonus problems and solutions. 


HELEN WATERMAN tells us that she 
now numbers the national magazines 
she has written for in the seventies. 
A free-lancer, she now plans to spe- 
cialize in business publications. Her 
article on workers being hired by 
Consolidated Vultee according to 
physical ability rather than age points 
up one possibility for beating the help 
shortage. 


DWIGHT BAIRD scurried around two 
years ago to get the facts on the 
unique check-reconciling plan that 
appears in this issue. Then National 
Bank of Detroit made him sit on it 
until they had a chance to really put 
the plan into operation. Now, with 
two years of successful usage behind 
it, the plan holds added interest for 
our readers. 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER gives executives 
a few tips on how to stay in the 
running this month. His background 
includes editing a medical column in 
a Munich, Germany, newspaper for 
many years. He is now doing free- 
lance writing on popular medicine 
and industrial hygiene. 


W. H. CONANT views employment tests 
from a new angle in this issue. Per- 
sonnel analysts notwithstanding, he 
feels there are better ways of deter- 
mining the job applicant’s aptitude. 
He draws his conclusions from num- 
erous contacts with workers as a 
management consultant. 


* * * 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
F. C. Minaker are members of the 
editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Business Forms 





@ ON PRINTING 
COSTS/ 


C&G Gang Run Printing gives you lots 
more for your Business Forms dollar. 


C & G nationwide service is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
Send as your forms fer free quotation or write fer fall details 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers—Lithegraphers—Snap-i-Set Carbon Forms 
600—21st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 





Trailers 





A beauty to see ©@ breeze to move a 
bergain to own America’s “time-tested 
trailer home the HOWARD Mansion Coach! 
Design-built to guvorontee a lifetime of living 
pleasure, oll-steel HOWARD Coaches ore volved 
everywhere for low upkeep, high trode-in volves! 
Demand top quality, see your HOWARD Decler 
new—or write: Deportment 30 + BOX 2163 


HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SAGINAW MICHIGAN 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 


We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 43 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position  pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC 01 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Frailey 
If you write or dictate letters you'll find 
a stimulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
by “Cy” Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cents. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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Business on tHe march 


OME businessmen seem to be acquiring : 

bad case of jitters over what they think 
is going to happen in the wake of the Korean 
truce. To be sure, there will be some cutbacks 
in defense spending. But these will not trigger 
any general business recession. What we are 
experiencing is a gradual, controlled deflation. 
It will culminate in a salesmen’s market 
something most of us have been wanting for a 
long time. A few soft spots are showing, 
notably a slowing down in automotive sales, 
reduced farm buying power, and tight credit. 
But business should be able to take these 
hurdles in stride. Indeed, many indicators are 
running well ahead of 1952 now. Even if there 
is a lull in 1954, the needs of our climbing 
population should mean good business, for 
a long time to come. 


* * * 


One of the first things a sales manager wants 
to do when the selling gets tough is to call in 
his salesmen and give them hell. About all he 
accomplishes is to make the smog smoggier. 
‘Today’s salesmen have little use for the “let's 
get out and knock ’em dead” sort of sales 
meetings. They need mostly to be made to 
realize that the greatest undeveloped market 
of all times is right in their own back yard 
under the hats of their customers. 

~ * * 


Then there is the salesman who gets his mind 
fixed on the business he has been getting, for- 
getting about the far more important business 
he should have but is not getting. “How much 
of the cigarette business in this country are 
we getting?” Al Lyon of Philip Morris fame 
once asked his salesmen. “Oh, about 8 per 
cent,” someone said. “That’s nothing to write 
home about,” was Lyon’s comment. “Let's 
forget about it and go after the 92 per cent.” 
One of the cheering things about the salesmen’s 
market we are entering is that at long last 
Mr. Smug and Mr. Ego will have to work. 
listen, and learn. 

* * * 


An advertising agent has found a way to 
get top-flight copywriters. Increased salaries 
no longer lure them, since the tax collector 
snatches the money out of their pockets before 
they can get a good look at it. So he offers 


56 


them, in addition to a salary equal to what 
they are currently earning, a nice, long vaca- 
tion each year so that they can write a book, 
take a world trip, break 90 on the golf links, 
or indulge in their favorite hobby. It sounds 
great, but what we don’t understand is that if 
business keeps on paying more and more peo- 
ple for less and less work, who will pick up 
the pieces when the smash comes / 


* * * 


Another advertising man—this time from 
Boston—has established a 1-year fellowship 
for advertising men in the Harvard School of 
Business because “There are too many men 
in advertising who don’t understand how busi- 
ness makes money.” The same might be said 
for most business specialists. ‘They know all 
the angles on the one phase of business in which 
they specialize, but they haven't the least idea 
what makes the silly old cash register jingle. 
One good way to broaden the base of their 
business know-how is to get them to read at 
least one good management magazine. Which 
one I'll leave to vou. 


ao * * 


Somebody has figured that 60 per cent of 
the business executives who retire under man- 
datory provisions of the company’s retirement 
plan are unhappy the first vear of their exile. 
He thinks that executives should be kept on 
the job as long as they are able to work. But 
what about the younger men on the way up‘ 
What chance would an organization have to 
attract likely young men if they have to wait 
for someone to die to get a chance at the big 
paychecks? A business, like you or me, can 
die of hardening of the arteries. 


What the business world needs more than 
a good $2 fountain pen is more and better 
supervision in the shop, in the office, and in 
the sales organization. You can count on two 
hands the number of companies that are doing 
a praiseworthy job of training supervisors. 
The others say they can’t afford it. Rubbish! 
You pay for good supervision whether you 
have it or not, and you pay more if you don't 
have it than vou do if vou do have it.—J. C. A. 
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‘Salionals save us their cost every year” 


—RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO., Waltham, Mass. 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines on both Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable. Because of 
their many automatic features and 
other advantages, our Nationals save 
us their cost every year, thus return- 
ing about 100% annually on the in- 
vestment. 

‘Nationals’ ease and simplicity of 
operation have simplified the training 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvrons, on10 


of operators. Furthermore, operators 
are happier because they accomplish 
their work with less effort.” 


Chadome\n. 


President 


RAYTHEON—largest maker of marine radar, 
leading supplier of radio and television tubes, 
producer of electronic equipment for govern- 
ment, industry and the home. 





“Excellence in Electronics” 


Regardless of the type of your business, 
there is a National System that cuts costs, 
pays for itself out of the money it saves, 
then continues Savings as handsome an- 
nual profit. Let your nearby National 
representative show what you can save 
with the National Accounting Machine, 
National Cash Register or National Add- 
ing Machine suited to your needs. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WSational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS | 








Get Accounting Reports Out Earlier 


With OZALID 
...Avoid Mistakes and Save Money Too! 





. 


“OZALID COPIES ARE READY DAYS EARLIER!” 


You can make an Ozalid copy of an accounting re- 
port in seconds—or hundreds of copies of one or 
many different reports per hour — from original 
data entered on ordinary translucent paper! Copies 
are ready for immediate distribution! 


“OZALID COPIES ARE ALWAYS ACCURATE!” 


There's no retyping or re-writing—no chance here for 


errors to creep in and spoil your work — no smudgy 


copies with illegible figures! 





Cumulative reports are easy to pre- 
pare with Ozalid. Simply write in 
up-to-date figures as they become 
available, and make Ozalid copies 
when wanted—at any stage of re- 
port! Your latest accounting reports 
are a complete record, showing all 


Cut Copying 
Costs...use 





“OZALID COPIES ARE SO ECONOMICAL!” 


You save real money in clerical costs by eliminating 


re-typing, proofreading and collating. Letter-size 


Ozalid copies average less than 112¢ each! 


earlier figures, without posting any 
previously posted data. 

Send for full details, or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed in the 
classified section of your phone 
book under Duplicating Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


“From Research to Reality.”” Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


General A, pt. AB.13 

Niline & F 

Johnson ¢ ity, N & Film Corporation 
Gentlemen E 


> "lease se 
about your ©. ease send me ful] infor 


Zamatic Machine Mation 


Company 
Position 


City 


Check 7 
eck the application 


a 7 of Rreatese ; 
D Gene ral OC) Order handling © dnterese: 


Accounting 





